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ABSTRACT 

This research study vas designed to determine the 
effect of exposure to cultural-social-economic diversity on selected 
attitudes of elementary school teachers by investigating the effects 
on teacher tolerance and optimism of exposure to 1) the usual 
classroom situation and 2) an inservice training program. The 
research was conducted as a field experiment using a pretest- post test 
contrcl group design with replication. A community with a 
Mexican-Amorican minority population in the southern Bay area of 
California was selected, and the training program was desiqned to 
increase the teachers 1 understanding of the children's cultural 
background and to help teachers increase the children's self-esteem. 
Results indicated that teachers with more than one year's experience 
with disadvantaged children were mote optimistic in their approach, 
and that the training orogram made participants more liberal in their 
outlook. It is recommended that new teachers should nob be placed in 
classrooms with a large percentage of disadvantaged children. 
Appendixes include 1) the procedure used for formation of treatment 
and matched comparison groups; 2) the survey instrument; 3) the 
classroom observation record; (4) a cybernetic model of the 
educational process; 5) analysis of the association between teacher 
background characteristics and changes in score; amd 6) a 73-item 
bibliography. (MB fd) 
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F : VORD 



by 

Robert D. Hess 



Roger Baty's research was based on the recognition that it 
is dysfunctional to think of American culture a homogeneous set 
of values or of behaviors; the popular image of America as a rr pot r 
within which differences are melted into a single blended stew is 
not congruent with social reality. The American public school has 
been the prime instrument of acculturation in the past but it is now 
obvious that we can no longer accept without question this traditional 
function of our educational system. Cultural diversity both in the 
classroom and in the society has been ignored to the detriment of 
individual students and national unity. 

An acceptance of the classroom as a place for supporting the 
concept of cultural divetsicy creates a particular kind of stress 
for both teacher and student. Traditionally under an acculturation 
philosophy it was the responsibility of the child from the different 
culture to make the needed adjustment to the teacher, the curriculum 
and the norms of the school. The acceptance of cultural diversity 
means that the teacher must also accommodate to the culture of the 
child from a minority background. 

This description of that process in a particular school reveals 
how difficult this accommodation ic. learning to recognise the cues 
that indicate feelings and attitudes of students from an ethnic 
community toward the teacher and her behavior in the classroom 
requires special experience, perhaps; direct interpersonal confron- 
tation. In this study, with its action component, Baty took time 
to understand the complexities of this process and how significant 
it can be to involve the adult community and the school in the effort 
to bring about better communication between the teacher and her 
students. His account of the teachers 1 experiences in responding 
to the community's nessage and his report of the resulted changes in 
the teaching staff constitute a useful addition to the growing 
literature on educational and political issues involved in cultural 
diversity within this country. 
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CHAPTER J 



INTRODUCTION 



Nature of the Study 

This is an action-research study designed to determine the 
effect of exposure to cultural-social-economic diversity on selected 
attitudes of elementary school teachers* The research developed two 
thrusts. One was to investigate the effects of exposure to the usual 
classroom situation on teacher tolerance and teacher optimism* The 
other was to investigate the effects of exposure to an in-service 
training program, in addition to the usual classroom situation. 

The study is interdisciplinary in scope, in that the genera- 
tion of hypotheses, the selection of an appropriate setting, and the 
techniques for managing the study in the field are derived from three 
domains of intellectual inquiry: compensatory education, anthropology, 

and planned change. The relevant area of compensatory education is 
labeled "teachers of the disadvantaged," or M teachers of the culturally 
different," The subset of anthropology that is relevant to the inquiry 
is the phenomenon of acculturation. Guidelines for the implementation 
of the study in the field are drawn from the theory and practice of 
Introducing planned change at the community level. 

The dependent variables--optimism with respect to pupil 
potential to achieve, and tolerance of minority se lf-assert iveness-- 
were selected for their relevance to current inquiry in the broad area 
of preparing teachers to work more effectively with urban and suburban 
children. 



Orientation of the Researcher 



Action-research is fraught with difficulties. Action- 
research involving field experiments is particularly difficult since 
there are so many variables which may affect the course of the experi- 
ment. The researcher usually attempts to control for some variables 
by being quiet about what he is doing, hoping that by keeping informa- 
tion from his subjects, he will not bias the experiment in the direc- 
tion predicted by his theory. Other variables which are not controlled 
for are assumed to be at work in random fashion, influencing subjects 
in the treatment and non-treatment groups in similar ways, thus making 
it reasonable to assume that final differences are outcomes of the 
treatment rather than other factors. 

One of the variables which cannot be held constant in an 
experiment such as the one carried out in this study is the personality 
of the researcher himself. It is not possible for the researcher to be 
involved in equal degrees with the treatment and non- treatment groups. 
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Nevertheless, it is possible and indeed required of the researcher to 
state the point of view which underlies and may possibly influence the 
results of his r esearch, An open description of one r s assumptions is 
as close as the social scientist can come to objectivlt 

In the writer's view, the causation of social problems such 
as poverty and ignorance resides in the affluent and well educated 
sectors of the society as well as in the relatively impoverished and 
poorly educated sectors. In the field of compensatory education, for 
example, problems of the "disadvantaged" learner are not caused entirely 
by the background conditions of a child T s upbringing which limit the 
extent of his identification with the middle-class curriculum and parti- 
cipation in the school programs. The problems of the "disadvantaged 
learner 1 ' are also caused by the Inability of the teacher to make the 
learning experience relevant to the child’s background. Teachers often 
fail to find out where the learner is in terms of his readiness for 
learning. Consequently, the lessons lack relevance and meaning. The 
child who does not understand the meaning of the lesson fails to profit 
from it and falls farther and farther behind, because of the teacher's 
inadequacies as well as his own. 

Contributing to the development, of what might be termed a 
"minority" point of view were the experiences gained through two years 
of residence and communi ty- based experience in East Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia--an area near the site chosen for the research study. Through 
encounter and association with minority people as neighbors and as 
fellow members of community working committees, insight was gained into 
the points of view of the Black community and the Mexican-Amorican 
community. One of the outcomes was an awareness of the extent to which 
social, cultural and economic cleavages influence the behavior patterns 
in our society. 

My growing awareness of cleavages in our society ray be 
thought of as part of the zeltgeist --the spirit of the t imes--marked by 
a heightened awareness of the complex etiology of social problems. 
Political leaders as well as scholars have begun to devote more atten- 
tion to these matters. The Report of the National Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders (the Kerner Commission report) illustrates the 
attention being given by political leaders. Illustrative of the in- 
creasing concern of scholars is the following excerpt from an article 
by Dr. Robert D. Hess in the Harvard Educational Review (Sumner 1968: 529) 



In the past, the schools have served an acculturating, 
melting-pot function, providing common allegiance and 
values to bring together i.% a single country itmigrant 
groups from different ethnic and national backgrounds. 
It now seems, however, that the ethnic and cultural 
differences within the nation cannot be easily blended 
into unity. Divergences and inequities which have been 
ignored, particularly with respect to Negroes in the 
society, are dramatically apparent. It is evident to 
many citizens that the picture of unity, equality, and 
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freedom that is so often presented is distorted, over- 
simplified, and, to a degree, false. Indeed, political 
socialization in the schools may have created an atti- 
tude of complacency, a willingness to accept the image 
of unity and freedom--as well as the actions of the 
government- -and, in so doing, it may have contributed 
to the feelings of disillusionment and the consequent 
climate of protest. It is by no means assured that the 
schools can now deal with the issues of political so- 
cialization that these new conditions present or that 
adequate changes can be effected which would provide 
more relevant teaching of political attitudes, values, 
and behaviors. 

As this statement indicates, these are times when old assump- 
tions are being challenged. Many people are now engaged in the search 
for viable alternative assumptions and approaches to the task of pre- 
paring the young for adult roles. One approach, urged by Dr. Hess, is 
that of recognizing the situation as it exists and training children in 
the schools to cope with reality and not exclusively with ideals--to 
include in the training the elements of* emotion and action in addition 
to cognition. The point to be made is that new approaches must be in- 
vented if the educational system is to play a part in relieving some of 
the internal problems facing the "American" society. 

Most of the efforts over the last few years have been focused 
on improving the educational opportunities of "disadvantaged” children. 
The assumption has been that the source of the difficulty lies in the 
cognitive deficit which disadvantaged children bring with them to the 
classroom. This deficit makes cumulative retardation and the ensuing 
gap between advantaged and disadvantaged inevitable. Much less atten- 
tion has been given to the need for re-education of adults in the educa- 
tional system- -especially teachers and administrators. Vet, without 
changes in attitude and behavior of those who are responsible for the 
education of the young, it is difficult to see how any real and lasting 
changes can be brought about. The action-research program described in 
this study represents an attempt at finding ways of inducing desired 
changes. In keeping with the point of view described above, I have 
taken a fresh look at the public educational institutions, this time not 
focusing on the usual objects of research-- the "culturally disadvan- 
taged" students--but rather on their "culturally disadvantaged" teachers. 



CHAPTER II 



THE PROBLEM AREA: TEACHERS OF THE DISADVANTAGED 



Teachers of the Disadvantaged 



Numerous studies of the disadvantaged child have been under^ 
taken in recent years (Deutsch 1964; Gray and Klaus 1963; Goldstein 1967; 
Fassow 1963; Stodolsky and Lesser 1968). One of :he conclusions drawn 
from such studies is that the disadvantaged child is handicapped by a 
curriculum which is irrelevant to his needs and requirements (Bloom 
ejt aJL. 1965: 21). It has also been found th'Jt children from minority 
and/or poor backgrounds consistently perform less satisfactorily on 
tasks designed to measure intellectual performance than do children 
from majority middle-class 6 roups (Stodolsky and Lesser 1968). Another 
factor contributing to the difficulties of the disadvantaged learner is 
a critical shortage of teachers who understand the children well enough 
to communicate effectively with them (McCloskey 1967; Groff 1967; Fuchs 
1968) 

Although there is a critical shortage of teachers who under- 
stand minority and/or poor children, there have been relatively few 
studies of attempts to increase the supply of effective teachers. There 
are descriptive studies which help account for the shortage of effective 
teachers (Haubrich in Passow 1963). There have also been studies list- 
ing the attributes that teachers of the disadvantaged should possess 
(Goldberg in Passow ejt al. 1967: 472; Trubowitz 1968). Reports have 
been published describing training programs for teachers in urban ghet- 
tos (Haubrich in Passow 1963; Ornstein 1967). There are, however, few 
studies of attempts to increase the supply of effective teachers by re- 
educating those teachers already on the job and improving their atti- 
tudes toward minority and/or poor people. There is a need for such 
studies which would yield comparative data on changes in teacher atti- 
tudes with and without supplemental training programs. 



*The bulk of work done in the field of compensatory education 
haf, centered on the disadvantaged child. Relatively little study has 
been made of the teacher of the disadvantaged. For example, in a refer- 
ence document for the Research Conference on Education and Cultural 
Deprivation held at the University of Chi^ngo in 1964, 104 of the works 
reviewed dealt primarily with the child, whereas only 4 works dealt with 
the teacher (Bloom e£ & 1 . 1965: 67 £f ) - 



The Theoretical Context 



The theoretical context of the research is the acculturation 
process, described by Professor Ralph Beals (1967: 220) as "the most 
important of the processes involved in cultural change." Acculturation 
has also been defined as "culture change that is initiated by the con- 
junction of two or more autonomous cultural systems" (Broom, Siegel 
et al. 1954 in Bohannan and Plog 1967: 256, 257). Those same authors 
further state that 

cultural changes induced by contacts between ethnic 
enclaves and their encompassing societies would be 
definable as acculturat ive whereas those resulting 
from the interactions of factions, classes, occupa- 
tional groups, or other specialized categories 
within a single society would not be so considered. 

In order to justify relating our study to the process of 
acculturation, it is argued that our analysis is one of contacts between 
ethnic enclaves and their encompassing society. It is argued that due 
to patterns of habitation, ethnic subcultures have developed within the 
larger culture making it reasonable to treat them as subsets of the 
larger society, distinct from it in important ways (Heller 1966). Thus 
the ghetto phenomenon, whether characteristic of the living patterns of 
poor Whites, Negroes, or Mexican- Americans, can be analyzed as a cul- 
tural subset within a larger society modally described as European in 
terms of ancestry and middle-class in terms of socioeconomic status. 
Looked at from this point of view, the school becomes one of the most 
important contact points between the larger society and its subsets. 

In the schools, the values, beliefs, history and skills of the larger 
society are "offered" the young people of the subgroup or minority 
group by the teachers acting as the agents of the "encompassing society." 
The school is a primary "contact situation" where acculturative influ- 
ences are brought to bear not only on the school children but on the 
school teacher as well. 

Our use of the term, "acculturation," is somewhat different 
from the 1954 statement of Broom and his colleagues. While they con- 
sider the unit of analysis to be "any given culture as it is carried by 
its particular society" (Bohannan and Plog 1967: 258), we consider the 
elementary school teacher as a unit of analysis. In so doing, our ap- 
proach more closely resembles that taken by Dr. G. D. Spindler. In his 
book, Education and Culture . Dr. Spindler uses "acculturation" to refer 
to the "changes brought about in the culture of groups or individuals 
as adaptation to a culture different from their own takes place" 

(Spindler 1963: 144). 

The acculturation process has been used to explain difficul- 
ties encountered by disadvantaged students in the schools. Hilda Taba, 
for example, has presented the view that the school is an alien, unfa- 
miliar culture to those from "culturally deviant backgrounds" (Taba in 
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Rosenbli th and Allinsmith 1966: 230). According to Taba, such children 
face problems of "acculturation shock" which can seriously hamper their 
ability to cope with school work. 

A similar analysis could be made of the teacher who confronts 
culturally different children for the first time, especially where cul- 
tural difference is combined with lower socioeconomic background.* 
Professor Allison Davis (1964) has expressly described teacher diffi- 
culties in terms of emotional trauma equivalent to culture shock. 

Other writers have described the difficulties e£ incoming teachers 
without relating the description to acculturation. The following quota- 
tion from Vernon Haubrich (in Passow 1963:246) illustrates this point: 

The incoming teacher probably rejects the situation 
because of an inability to comprehend, understand, 
and cope with the multiple problems of language 
development, varying social norms, habits not 
accepted by the teacher, behavior which is often 
not success-oriented, lack of student "cooperation," 
and achievement levels well below expectancies of 
teachers. 

Haubrich has described an acculturat ive reaction without calling it 
that. Other writers have mentioned the fact chat teachers prefer to 
steer away from urban ghetto schools (Sexton 1961). Such an observa- 
tion assumes more meaning when interpreted as one of the alternative 
behavior patterns of an individual confronted with an alien culture 
(Spindler 1963). 

While it is apparent from the literature that contact with 
disadvantaged children may have a negative effect on teachers* atti- 
tudes, there have been no attempts to measure this effect. Nor have 
there been any reported attempts to measure the extent to which negative 
effects can be offset by appropriate training programs. The purpose of 
this research is to attempt both tasks--to measure the effects on 
teacher attitudes of exposure to disadvantaged children in the class- 
room (the status quo ) ; and to compare this with the effect of supple- 
mental in-service training. 



*Beals has pointed out that very little attention has been 
given in acculturation studies to the changes brought about in the 
dominant groups as a result of culture contact. 

Our design considers teachers the contact agents for the 
dominant culture and our research question a?ks what effect exposure to 
the subordinate group has on the contact aget ts. 

In pursuing this approach, we are also following the recom- 
mendation of Thurwald who, as early as 1933, emphasized the need to 
"understand not only the agents of acculturation and their motivations 
but the changes which take place in the agents as a result of the con- 
tact situation" (Beals in Kroeber 1953 : 635). 
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CHAPTER III 



THE RESEARCH DESIGN 



Description of the Design 



The research was conducted as a field experiment using a Pre- 
test-Posttest Control Group Design with replication. A summer of pre- 
liminary field work was required to set the stage for the experiment. 
Teachers who volunteered to participate were matched on several back- 
ground variables and randomly allocated to a treatment group and a com- 
parison group (see Appendix A). Both groups received the pretest before 
being informed of their group membership. Group I took the training 
program in the autumn quarter and then both groups were given the post- 
test. Group II received the training program in the winter quarter and 
again received the posttest. Teacher interviews were held with partici- 
pants from both training programs. In diagrammatic form, the design 
appears below: 



Phase 1 
Phase 2 

Phase 3 
Phase 4 
Phase 5 
Phase 6 
Phase 7 




Figure 1. Diagram of Research Design. 
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The research design permits consideration of the following 

questions ; 

1. Were there significant differences in teacher attitudes to 
begin with, on the basis of prior experience and back- 
ground? 

2. Were there significant measurable changes in teacher atti- 
tudes as a result of exposure to the classroom situation 
without a training program? 

3* Were there significant measurable changes in teacher atti- 
tudes as a result of exposure to the classroom situation 
and a training program? 

4. Did training make a difference? 

5. Could the results of the training program be replicated? 

6. Were there other results of the training program which had 
practical significance but which were not detected by the 
instruments used to measure change? 



The Instrument Used for Data Collection 



Given the problem area-- teachers of the disadvantaged-- it was 
necessary to locate or develop an instrument which could be used in 
measuring changes in relevant teacher attitudes. The instrument finally 
selected for collecting data on teacher attitudes was an opinion survey 
entitled "Teaching the Disadvantaged: An Opinion Survey" by Dr. Harold 

A. Jonssoni Contained in the questionnaire are 81 items which probe two 
complex attitudinal orientations: "Optimistic orientation toward 

achievement potential," and "Tolerance for self-assertiveness by educa- 
tionally disadvantaged. 11 

Regarding the optimism dimension, in his account of the devel- 
opment of the instrument, Dr. Jonsson states: 

This crucial-variable dimension has been stressed in 
several recent studies and publications dealing with 
the education of the disadvantaged. For example, the 
constant burden of the Haryou Report ( Youth in the 
Ghetto , 1964) is that the single most damaging factor 
in limiting achievement potential of disadvantaged 
pupils is the assumption that the children cannot 
learn and the acceptance of their substandard per- 
formance as inevitable (p. 229 and passim). Those 
successes achieved in experimental programs are 
viewed as resulting from "an application of the con- 
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viction that lower-class children can learn 11 (p. 242) 
and the overwhelming conclusion of the report is that 
"effective remedies will come only from a firm belief 
and insistence that the pupils can perform. ... 11 
(p. 244)* A similar emphasis is made by Bowers, 

Masia, and Medley (1966, 28). In answering the ques- 
tion, '*What specific teacher behaviors and attitudes 
are appropriate to the educational characteristics 
and needs of children handicapped by social and eco- 
nomic disadvantage? 11 , these authors place optimistic 
orientation at the top of their list: 

"Probably the overriding demand of teachers of 
disadvantaged children is for an attitudinal 
commitment to hope and expectation that these 
children can learn and that the teacher can 
create the necessary conditions to permit 
effective learning." 

The same point is made by such diverse spokesmen as 
Francis Keppel (1966), Floyd McKissick (1966) and 
Kenneth Clark (1965). It is increasingly recognized 
that empathy, acceptance, and teacher-pupil rapport 
cannot alone activate the achievement potential of 
the disadvantaged, but must be accompanied by a 
powerful and well-directed optimism and expectation 
with regard to this potential.* 

Dr* Jonsson formulated the Tolerance Scale "to ascertain atti 
tudes toward rising Black militancy and the relationship between such 
attitudes and ODtimistic or ientation, " He left the relationship to be 
determined empirically. 

In Dr. Jonsson's conclusion of his report of the scale devel- 
opment he states, "The validity and reliability data are sufficiently 
encouraging to warrant the further refinement and use of these scales. 
The need for measures in these areas is supported by Virtually all of 
the recent literature in the field of the educationally disadvantaged" 
<P. D-6). 

Sources of data, in addition to the questionnaire, included 
participation in the course, feedback from discussion leaders, class 
evaluation forms, tapes of discussion sessions, observation of class- 
rooms and informal discussion with teachers outside of classtime. 



*STEP (San Francisco State College, Sausalito School District 
San Francisco Unified School District Teacher Education Project) Final 
Report, September 1, 1967 to August 31, 1968. 



CHAPTER IV 



METHOD OF IMPLEMENTING THE RESEARCH DESIGN 

Fieldwork Leading to the Preparation 
of the Training Program 



Theoretical Guidelines 



The task of locating a suitable research site and building the 
infrastructure for the training program required several months. The 
theoretical guidelines followed were those of Lippitt, Watson and 
Westley in their work, The Dynamics of Planned Change . Those authors 
regard the change process as a series of phases. Initially there is 
recognition of a problem in a given target area. Following such recog- 
nition is development of a working relationship between a change agent 
(in this case, the researcher) and the client system (in this case, 
three participating school districts). During this phase, the time 
perspectives are clarified and the various sub-parts of school and 
community to be involved are asked to agree on the basic outline of the 
plan to be followed. In rhe third phase, the problem or salient prob- 
lems of the client system are clarified. Goals are then established and 
alternative routes for attaining these goals are examined. The inten- 
tions are then transformed into action. Once intentions have been 
transformed into actual change efforts, one tries to ensure that the 
changes brought about are stabilized. The common hazard is for the 
system to revert to its old pattern once the change effort ceases. 

The phases of introducing change which Lippitt and his col- 
leagues have outlined were consciously adhered to in the course of 
developing the foundation for the course. It was thought that omitting 
a phase would quite likely create additional problems later on. Since 
a necessary condition for the entire effort was the fostering and main- 
tenance of a climate of trust between the researcher and leaders of the 
school and minority community, it vas necessary to proceed slowly, 
allowing time for the initiative to come from the community and the 
school rather than exclusively from the researcher. 



Location of a Research Site 



Several communities in the southern Bay region contained sig- 
nificant minority populations and were suggested as possible sites. A 
series of exploratory interviews with teachers combined with a study of 
census data and travels through the region helped narrow the range of 
possibilities to five. These were arranged according to a set of prior- 
ities which included the type of predominant minority group, general 
socioeconomic level of the cormunity, and ease of access. 
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As the search for a suitable location progressed, it became 
increasingly obvious that there was intense resistance in the Black 
community to being "researched. Ir Therefore, a site was sought where 
the school officials and minority community leaders would accept us 
overtly. In this manner we would be admitted to a community for the 
frank purpose of undertaking research for a dissertat ion. At the same 
time, our activity with the Black coiwnunity could continue with no risk 
of that activity being construed as a front for covert research.* 

The community finally chosen was similar in many respects to 
the community in which we resided. While the predominant minority 
group in the research setting was Mexican -American rather than Black, 
both were becoming increasingly self-conscious and self-assertive, 
demanding better housing, jobs and education. In both areas there was 
intense distrust of the White power structure. However, one difference 
between the two communities was the visibility of the predon inant minor- 
ity group. In the research setting, the minority population was scat- 
tered in small enclaves over a relatively large area, rather than con- 
centrated in one geographical community. There ^as only one census 
tract in the research area, for example, in which the concentration of 
Mexican-Americans was as high as 197*. The average for the school dis- 
tricts involved was about 8%. The proportion of Mexican-Americans o.: 
school age, however, was not reflected by the general census tract data. 
The proportion of Mexican-American children in the school districts that 
became involved in the project was approximately twice as high as the 
census tract figures suggested for the general population. 

Our first official contact vith the area was with Mr, Ross 
Carter, superintendent of the Whisman Elementary School District. He 
strongly supported the nature of our research interest and explained 
the gereral type of problems faced by his and neighboring school dis- 
tricts. Pressure was being brought to bear on the schools by the Mexi- 
can-American minority. They wanted the schools to raise the self-esteem 
of their children. They wanted the second language and other abilities 
of the students to be recognized. They wanted teachers who showed ra- 
cial bias to undergo sensitivity training. Officials had received 
threats of Molotov cocktails. 



*It should be remembered that the decisions regarding the lo- 
cation of the research were being made at a time of intense emotional 
trouble (spring and summer, 1968). The intensity of the problems of 
social development within this country was becoming painfully obvious-- 
King r s assassination, followed by Kennedy's; student unrest over Viet- 
nam; publication of the Report of the national Advisory Commission on * 

Civil Disorders. The decision to conduct our research outside our place 
of residence in an overt way was a source of considerable peace of mind 
and reduced the personal hazards associated with our coninunity activi- 
ties, both in East Palo Alto and at the research site. 
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To move beyond the existing situation. Superintendent Carter 
was encouraging a program of general curriculum revision from kinder- 
garten through junior college. He was also keenly interested in devel- 
oping a model program which would assist other districts being pressured 
to respond to the needs of the minority communities. I mentioned that 
the task which I felt within my capabilities would be that of setting up 
an in-service training program for teachers of Mexican-American chil- 
dren. We agreed to wait for a few days before making any definite com- 
mitment. 



Investigation of the Feasibility of Involvement 

During those few days, follow-up conversations were held with 
other staff members in order to get a more complete picture of the his- 
tory of the district's relationship with the Mexican-American minority. 

I sought to find whether sufficient ground work had been developed to 
make it reasonable to assume that a "felt need" for in-service training 
existed on the part of the teachers and administrators in the district. 

Interviews, conversations, meetings and a study of reports 
suggested the hypothesis that there were likely 1 be a number of 
teachers with little understanding of Lhe problem of the Mexican-Amer* 
ican community. Meetings with Mexican-American educators the previous 
year had been held, but these meetings had involved primarily adminis- 
trators. One formal meeting between teachers and Mexican-American par* 
ents had been held a few weeks earlier to begin dialogue between the two 
groups. Although the discussions were very defensive at first-- the edu- 
cators saying it was up to the parents and the parents saying it was up 
to the schools--the meeting ended with general agreement that something 
should be done. 

The Whisman School District was already pioneering in the area 
of curriculum change, particularly at the preschool level. Volunteer 
reading programs aimed at building up children’s self-esteem had been 
operating for three years, making use of speech therapists who were also 
language development specialists. 

A preschool program similar to Head Start had been underway 
for two years involving some sixty children. For three years there had 
been a program for children of working mothers which involved some 110 
youngsters. It was apparent, however, that the focus of past efforts 
had been on the development of programs that would st?rve to "enrich” the 
background of the children. The time seemed appropriate for a deliber- 
ate effort to increase the cultural sensitivities of the teachers to 
help them become more aware of the cultural heritage the children bring 
with them to class. 

In the conversations I found encouragement or the idea of a 
course which would expose the teachers to the cultural heritage and 
historical background of Mexican-Americans. Such a course could also 
give the teachers some motivational tips. What, for example, could be 
done to encourage bilingualism at each grade level? Hew could family 
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traditions be reinforced? It was suggested by Mrs. Jessie Kobayashi, 
Director of Curriculum for the Whisman District, that a course should 
get across some basic understandings such as the fact that a different 
diet may be nutritionally acceptable, or that a teacher must become 
acquainted with the home situation in order to understand tha reasons 
behind child and adult behavior. It was envisaged that such an effort 
would contribute to the long-term goal of a heightened and healthier 
dialogue between the minority community and the school system which 
would be beneficial for all concerned. 

There was substantial support at the top administrative levels 
for the idea of an in-service training program. The next step was to 
determine the extent to which such a program would be satisfactory to 
the Mexican -American leaders and other people in the community outside 
the school system. It was thought essential to find evidence that the 
course would be responding to needs expressed by community leaders in a 
way that would be in line with their expectations and not interpreted 
as a stalling tactic on the part of the district. 

For some weeks, pressure on the school system had been mount- 
ing from two sources: one, a group of Mexican -American parents organ- 

ized through the work of the local Office of Economic Opportunity, 
directed by Mr. Richard Cabrera; and the other, a group of Anglo parents 
who believed their children were suffering from lack of contact with the 
Mexican-American community. Toward the latter part of the 1968 school 
year, the group of concerned Mexican-American parents presented the 
following memo to the district educators: 

During the past several weeks a group of Mexican- 
American parents has met both with local educators 
and by themselves. 

As a group we are concerned that the educational 
level of our children remains very low. Our chil- 
dren's drop-out rate in high school is disastrous. 

We are the largest single minority in the South- 
west, Now over 5 million strong we are less edu- 
cated than the Negro. As a result ve make less 
money, We have larger families and poorer homes. 

V. f e are determined not to leave this heritage to 
our children. 

We therefore respectfully make the following sug- 
gestions: 

1, That positive emphasis on the culture and his- 
tory of the Mexican-American be stressed in 
all classes and at all levels# Xhi9 can be 
accomplished not only by guest speakers, but 
also by teachers 1 making frequent references 
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to the Mexican -American heritage. 

2. That maximum use be made of available professional 
resources such as Stanford, Cal, Far West Labora- 
tories, U*C*L»A, Study Project, etc. 

3. That Sociograms measuring racial bias be prepared 
to determine the Mexican-American student's atti- 
tude toward his teachers. Non-Mexican-Amerlcan 
students should be used as the control group. 

4. That those educators whom the students feel are 
racially biased undergo sensitivity training. 

5. That those teachers whom the students feel are not 
racially biased find ways and means to demonstrate 
their non-bias. 

6. That upper grade students doing poorly in a parti- 
cular subject teach that same subject to lower 
grade students (4-5 years behind them). 

7. That teachers at every level urge Mexican-American 
children to speak and practice SpaniBh and that 
teachers use Mexican-American students to help 
their classmates learn the correct pronunciation 
of Spanish. 

8. That special Spanish courses for college credit be 
developed at the high school level for Mexican- 
American children. And that these courses be 
publicized both within the school system and the 
community at large. 

9. That the flexible schedule currently in existence 
at Mountain View Hign School be more structured 
for those doing poorly, particularly in the areas 
in which they lag. 

10. That something other than expulsion be found as 
means of punishing students. 

11. That in extreme cases when expulsion is deemed 
necessary, the staff of Area Service Center Nine 
be advised of each and every expulsion. 

12. That teachers and administrators conl^nue to 
meet with this group of concerned parents and 
the Service Center staff. 
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13. That many more Kexican-American Counselors, Teachers 
and Teachev Aids be hired by the Schools. 

The above recoirmendations are made with the sincere 
hope that parents and teachers can work together to 
improve the educational level of our children. 

We are fully aware that the home, where preliminary 
socialization takes place, has a major responsibility 
for the education and preparation of children. We ere 
also aware that playmates and preliminary peer groups 
contribute greatly to who and what the student is. 

We must nevertheless insist that the educator is trained 
to educate. He has devoted his life to helping children 
obtain knowledge. He gets paid to teach; and yet for 
one reason or another he is not teaching our children. 

We simply cannot allow our children to go uneducated. 

The price is far too high and the time Indeed too late! 

Ya basta J .' J We have had enough . 1 !! 

About a month later, some Anglo parents stated their point of 
view in a letter to the High School Superintendent: 

As you know, we feel that racism is an ingrained ingre- 
dient in our society due In large part to institutional 
negligence and omission, We are certain that our schools 
can and must root out many facets of minority problems. 

Our children need preparation for their kind of world, 

They mu9t be able to honestly scrutinize the lurid 
inequities which exist in our country, and others, 
historically as well as currently. They must te able 
to honor the validity and strengths of varied cultures, 

And the schools must educate coward these goals, 

We hope that you and the School Board will consider 

and take action upon: 

1. Workshops for all teachers with lecturers from 
minority groups "to tell it like it really is," 

2. Re-evaluation and broadening of social studies and 
literature curricula, based upon further study 
workshops, 

3. Active recruiting and hiring of members of minority 
groups in classified as well as credentialed posi- 
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tions. Wd would desire a broad base rather than 
tokenism, 

4. Ways to fulfill the educational aspirations of 
student members of minority groups, and to assure 
their consideration as vital participants in the 
school communi ty, , . , 

The parents urged that their letter and the results of an 
earlier meeting with school officials be placed on the agenda of the 
next meeting of the school board. 

The contents of the letter revealed a growing realization on 
the part of some of the majority group for the need to become more in- 
formed, It also reinforced the approach which had been planned for the 
training program: namely, to invite lecturers from the relevant minor- 

ity group to present their views to the teachers. 



Decision to Commit Further Resources to Program Development 



The two communiques quoted above were evidence of a growing 
concern in the community at large that the schools had neglected cer- 
tain of their responsibilities. The letters indicated that a need for 
change was felt at the local level by both Anglos and Me xi can -Americans. 
The constructive tone of the letters suggested there was still time to 
respond in the direction outlined in the communications. Consequently, 

I felt prepared to commit myself to the district to the extent of pre- 
paring a training program proposal which, if found acceptable, I would 
then coordinate as part of my doctoral research. 



Development of the Training Program Proposal 

Civen apparent community support and my own co:anitment to as- 
sume responsibility for developing a training program, the next step 
was to develop contacts outside the target area and to survey current 
projects being undertaken elsewhere. My intent was to become as famil- 
iar as possible with what was going on in the field in order to prepare 
a proposal that was relevant and in keeping with emerging best prac- 
tices. 

In the course of the conversations with professionals and 
staff members of field projects, successful teaching practices were 
sought by asking the question, 'Vhat works? 11 Efforts were also made to 
identify techniques of bringing about changes in teachers that might be 
employed in the training program.* 



*An interview with Dr, Jack Forbea of the Far West Laboratory 



In conjunction with field visits, teacher supervisors and 
teachers themselves were interviewed to get a better picture of the 
nature of the teachers 1 difficulty with Mexican-Amer lean children. I 
also tried to find illustrations of cultural understandings that might 
have a practical significance or "pay-off 11 for the teacher and students 
in the classroom. 

One researcher interviewed thought that the Anglo teachers 
were unable to relate to the Kexi can -American children, "They use the 
wrong approach," he maintained. "They encourage independence and com- 
petitiveness which is fine for the Anglo, middle-clt.ss yor.mgster, but 
they neglect to encourage cooperativeness, and fail to provide the 
warmth the Mexican -American child needs." This failure to provide for 
the needs of the Mexican-American child was unfortunate because of the 
importance of the teacher*s role, "The home is important," he stressed, 
"but the teacher really has the greatest responsibility. The principal 
can also encourage, but in the final analysis, it is the teacher who 
interacts most with the children." Comments such as these helped clar- 
ify the nature of the problem. 



Further Definition of the Problem 

Teachers, by nature of their background and training, lack 
knowledge about students whose backgrounds are different from the 
teachers 1 own. In the classroom this results In what might be best- 
termed "cultural blindness," Many teachers would agree with the teacher 
who told the researcher, "I apply my sane standards to Mexican-. American 
children that I apply to all children. I love them, have fun with them, 
respect them as individuals, expect them to respect me, and discipline 
them as I do Anglo children." In short, the teacher is saying she 
treats them "all the same." What in fact takes place is the handing out 
of a single treatment to children who have different backgrounds and who 
are, as a result, decoding what the teacher says in different ways. 
Looking at the problem the other way, if a teacher assumes she treats 
all children the same but fails to differentiate their responses on the 



for Educational Research and Development, illustrates the point. 

Dr, Forbes stressed the need for programs with a greater impact on the 
teacher than was typical. He thought the ideal approach would be to 
bring the teachers together for an entire month of intensive training 
prior to the opening of school. Such an approach would probably be po- 
tent enough to have a decisive impact on teacher attitudes, (We were 
unable to follow up on Dr, Forbes 1 suggestion but a future proposal 
could incorporate the idea of an intensive preschool training program, 
something like a VISTA or Peace Corps training program.) 
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basis of their cultural background, she Is In fact falling to communi- 
cate with the children who do not use her own language, "silent 11 as well 
as "spoken." 

One of the best illustrations of the point involves the posi- 
tion of the head and eyes of the child when being disciplined by the 
adults Anglo teachers in the early grades almost uniformly demand eye 
contact when disciplining a child* A comnron thing to do is hold the 
child by the shoulder or under the chin and say, ,r Now you look at me*" 
Very often what the teacher does not realize is that in many families 
of Latin cultural background, if a child is being chastized, he is re- 
quired to look at the floor as a sign of respect or else receive a 
"cascaron" (knuckle) on the forehead. The teacher who is unaware of 
the training the child has received at home will often interpret the 
Mexican child's downward gaze as stubbornness or uncooperativeness 
rather than as a sign of respect. The consequences in terms of inter- 
personal relations between teacher and student are damaging and totally 
unnecessary, but this is what is likely to happen when the teacher 
treats them "all the same* 11 * 

Language presented some of the greatest difficulties. One 
field worker suggested that the child does not pick up the appropriate 
cues from the teacher's speech. It was plausible to reason that the 
child therefore fails to respond in a way the teacher recognizes as 
appropriate* The teacher, not knowing how to cope with the situation, 
communicates her frustration to the child* The child does not under- 
stand the verbal cues the teacher gives, but does interpret the facial 
expression, gesture, and other signs of frustration and dismay. These 
signs are communicated to the child and interpreted by the child as 
indications of the child's failure. The result may well be self-ful- 
filling*** 



*For a lucid description of the problem, see Dr. G. D. 
Spindler, The Transmission of American Culture . The Burton Lecture, 
Harvard University Press, 1959. 

**Not all problems were seen to stem from teacher inadequacies 
or ignorance. Some of those interviewed felt the teacher was a victim 
of circumstances. "Change the nature of the evaluation of teachers," 
they said, "and you will change teachers. If the achievement scores of 
the students are considered important, teachers will stress the subjects 
that appear on the achievement tests. If English scores are carefully 
looked at, English will be stressed." Teacher evaluation was seen to be 
a major source of the present difficulties. 
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Indications of Positive Teacher Style 



Some teachers had discovered cultura 1 handles that paid off in 
terms of their classroom management. One teacher, for example, de- 
scribed how her approach to a Mexican-American child who was causing 
behavior problems in the classroom was modified when she learned that 
the male figure bar the authority in the Mexican home. Rather than try 
to assort her own authority she relied on the authority of the father to 
influence the child's behavior with what she felt were positive results. 

One characteristic of the Mexican-American children I often 
heard mentioned was their lack of self-esteem. Consequently* a ques- 
tion I often asked practitioners was, "How do you raise the self-esteem 
of the youngsters? 11 One teacher did not give me a verbal answer but 
invited me to watch her class of preschool Mexican-American children 
who were participants in a Head Start program. The following descrip- 
tion is taken from that day's field notes: 

At 9 A«M, , Miss C. seated herself on a small chair in 
front of a flannel board in one corner of the room. 

In front of her feet was a large oval rug. As the 
children came into the room they were greeted by the 
teacher and then took their places on the rug. In 
greeting the students, the teacher spoke to each one 
by name using the Spanish pronunciation of their name. 

She inquired of some about their elder brothers and 
sisters. Others she asked to tell her what they had 
brought to show the class that day. 

When they were all seated, she asked what they had 
brought to show the class. Each of those who had 
brought something took his :urn standing by the 
teacher and showing what he had brought. The teacher 
put her arm around each one as he spoke and prompted 
him with short questions. 

Usually the children appeared quite bashful and shy, 
preferring to talk to her rather than to the class. 

One heavy-set boy had no trouble telling the group of 
thirteen about the slingshot he had recently acquired. 

Occasionally when other students started to tell the 
story for the one who was standing in front, the 
teacher would remind them gently that each person 
should tell his own story. She would say, for ex- 
ample, "Let Jesus tell the story. He has a trouth 
too." 

When Cu h one was finished telling about what he had 
brought, the youngster then placed the item over on 
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a table near the door. Items included a cookie, some 
color crayons, a scrap book with some of the pictures 
tom out, and, of course, the slingshot. 

After showing their possessions to the class, they all 
stood up and skipped twice around the room after the 
teacher, singing a little song. Once back to the rug, 
they started talking about pets--dogs, cats and kit- 
tens. Several students told about the dogs they had 
or wanted to have. All the children were encouraged 
to say something. 

At the end of the period, the class divided into strall 
groups to work with older high school students and I 
took advantage of the opportunity to discuss what I 
had observed with the teacher, I mentioned how im- 
pressed I was ty the knowledge whi^h she had of the 
families of the children. She Jiaid that this was 
because she had grown up in the neighborhood and knew 
all the families. When I asked further about the ap- 
proach she used, she found it difficult to describe 
what her methods were or why she was a successful 
teacher. She said she treated them as any child, not 
as though they were different or as though she felt 
sorry for them. She wanted to show them the attention 
and love which any child wants. "I may be too close 
to the situation,' 1 she said, "to really be able to say 
what I am doing." 

Although the teacher herself was unable to say Just why she 
had such good rapport with her students, there were several things no- 
ticed which suggested an effective style. She was not aggressive, but 
warm. She did not rush to the children to greet them, but she person- 
ally received them as they came to her with their morning greeting. Her 
clothes were probably like the clothes the children were used to seeing 
adults wear- -not dressy, but neat and soft rather than starchy. She 
wore no jewelry and did not otherwise set herself apart from the chil- 
dren's own socioeconomic background. She did not have her hair "done 
up." Miss C. knew the families the children were from. She knew their 
older brothers and sisters, and in turn was no doubt known by them. She 
lived in the neighborhood and did not have the problems of "relating" 
that an outsider would have. The habits of the children were habits 
with which she was familiar. Nor did she have trouble accepting them. 

She mentioned her Italian ancestry as perhaps playing a part in foster- 
ing understanding. She also spoke Spanish, although no Spanish, save 
for the pronunciation of the children's names, was used in class. 

It was apparent that the variable of "culture" was not a crit- 
ical one in this instance, because the differences between the children 
and their teacher had been reduced to the point where they were no longer 



being a source of error in communication. Culture was important in this 
instance, not because it was a variable consciously employed, but be- 
cause the features that "culture” stands for were so well understood 
that there was, in effect, no cultural barrier separating teacher from 
students. 



Submission of the Proposal 

After several weeks of intensive searching, visiting, inter- 
viewing and listening, I began to get a "feel 11 for the needs of the 
community and the point the teachers had reached in their understanding 
of the Mexican -American people. By pulling together the various sugges- 
tions that were made and adding these to what I had found to be useful 
components of Peace Corps training programs, a proposed training program 
was drawn up and approved by the school districts. 



Development of the Training Program 

Attention was next concentrated on the multi-faceted task of 
making the training program operational. One of the first criticil 
decisions was that regarding the structure of the program. In other 
words, what, precisely, would be the elements? I had discussed tenta- 
tive ideas with educational leaders earlier in the summer but the time 
had come for making decisions. 

Since I had found no more viable alternatives, the decision 
was made to combine formal lectures with discussion groups. The lectur- 
ers would be representatives (most of them) of the Mexican-American cul- 
ture and their qualifications would lie in their experiences, personal 
Insights and ability to communicate to the teachers.* Each presentation 
of information would be followed by a discussion group tweeting in which 
the- teachers would come to grips with the major ideas presented. The 
key to participating in the discussion groups would be involvement. 

The discussion leaders would try to see to it that individuals were 
given the opportunity to express their own views and help teachers look 



*The model for this method of identifying strategically placed 
community leaders is a modification of the Hunter "reputational tech- 
nique. 11 We asked selected persons at the center of activity in this 
field to nominate the Mexican-American leadera who could do the best 
Job of interpreting the Mexican-American cultural background to teachers. 
From this list were finally selected those who were invited to partici- 
pate in the program as lecturers. Source of the description of the 
Hunter technique Is Kimbrough, R* B. Political Power an 4 Educational 
Decision-Making , Rand McNally 6c Co,, Chicago, 1964, p. 29. 
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for ways of making what they were learning relevant to their classroom 
situation. Lectures and discussions would be supplemented with reading 
and classroom materials given the teachers as part of the course. In 
this way, the teacher would be provided new inputs of information which, 
when combined with the actual work in the classroom, would result in an 
experience that would probably challenge some of the ideas held earlier, 
while confirming others. 

The search for members of the cultural group who could inter- 
pret the culture to the teachers was pursued inside and outside the 
district. On-going projects in other locations were visited which ena- 
bled me to become acquainted with the reputation of leaders from the 
Mexican-American community. Many of these leaders were later approached 
and invited to participate as presenters of information. Not all of 
those approached were able to serve in that capacity. Vacations or 
trips to other parts of the country prohibited some from speaking. Fi- 
nancial considerations prevented others. One of those who attached a 
higher price to his services than we were able to offer said that he was 
through being exploited. Mexican Culture was his specialty, he said, 
and he would not consider participating for anything less than a profes- 
sional fee of $150 for an evening's presentation. He thought it was 
time the school districts began to realize that they could not begin to 
tackle the problems of the minorities without spending soine money on the 
task. ''Schools should no longer expect volunteers to do their work for 
them," he stated. His point of view, while well taken, was one we could 
not afford. 

Many hours and days were spent visiting projects, attending 
community programs and activities, and following up leads with letters 
and personal visits. Gradually the number of those who had agreed to 
present information was increased. 

Midway through the summer, we received invaluable assistance 
from a gentleman highly placed in the administration of migrant educa- 
tion projects in the county, Mr. Kmest Paramo. He took a persoiial 
interest in our project. It was through his assistance that many of the 
lecturers were finally engaged in the program. Many of those who pre- 
sented information did so as a personal favor to Mr, Paramo, 

In addition to those who would serve as presenters of informa- 
tion, the training program design called for several small group discus- 
sion leaders. Their role would not consist of presenting information, 
but they would be required to have a good grasp of the information that 
would be presented. In addition, the> would need a facility for encour- 
aging teachers to examine their assumptions while developing a better 
understanding of the background and point of view of the Mexican-Amer- 
ican. The discussion leadera, in short, had to be bicultural. They 
needed to be able to represent through their own style the type of model 
the teachers could learn from, albeit indirectlv. The discussion lead- 
ers had to represent the sensitivities which the course was attempting 
to develop in the teachers. This required a knowledge of problems the 
teacher faced in the classroom as well as a firm understanding of the 
problems faced by the minorities. Heedless to say, the task of finding 



suitable discussion leaders was one of the most difficult aspects of the 
program development. Suitable people for the role were hard to find. 

When they could be located, they were often too committed to other tasks 
to be able to afford the time which the program required. Those who were 
finally hired included Mr. Richard Rios, a Chicano leader active state- 
wide at the junior college and high school level; Mr. Yervant Andelian, 
a senior teacher-supervisor of Armenian descent who also taught Spanish 
as a second language; and Mr. Arthur Lopez, a junior high school vice- 
principal. Each of the discussion leaders could have presented informa- 
tion on the topics discussed. They were bilingual and the> Tiderstood 
the problems faced by the classroom teacher* They were individuals who 
embodied the sensitivities which it was hoped the teachers would begin 
to develop through participation in the course, 

Another requisite for the course consisted of reading and 
reference materials which the teacher could consult for additonal back- 
ground information. The reading had to be current in the sense that 
figures, statistics and issues dealt with could not have only historical 
interest. At the same time, the reading would have to contain enough 
historical and cultural materials for the teacher to gain a perspective 
on the current issues. The books and materials finally chosen were ones 
recommended by practitioners. 



Recruitment^ Selection and Placement of Participants 



Once the approval of each participating district had been ob- 
tained, a tentative course outline and an application form were sent to 
all teachers through the official summer mailing to teachers from the 
District Offices. The letter mentioned that arrangements were being 
made for the course to be accredited through the State University Exten- 
sion Service. The tuition charged for the course would be used to de- 
fray costs of the guest lecturers, discussion leaders and printed mate- 
rials* 

Out of a total of some 1200 teachers contacted, 113 (approxi- 
mately 11 percent) had returned the application forms by the end of 
August. A pretest questionnaire was then mailed to each of the 113 with 
irstructions to complete the questionnaire and return it to our address 
before the commencement of school. 

Ninety-eight teachers returned usable questionnaires. Using 
the information contained on the application form, teachers were matched 
according to years of teaching experience, previous contact with disad- 
vantaged children, and district. They were then randomly allocated to 
two courses, one which was to begin in September and the other in Janu- 
ary.* Teachers were notified at the beginning of the school year of the 
group in which they had been placed. In some instances, teachers ex- 
pressed a preference for group placement. One teacher, for example, 



*The procedures used to form the two groups are detailed in 
Appendix A, 
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was getting married and thought she would have more time in the winter* 
Another had changed schools and needed to spend more time the first 
quarter on lesson preparation. Ihe tuition fee was mentioned by some 
as a reason for being unable to take the autumn course. Others used 
the same explanation for dropping the course,* 



D escription of the Training Program 

Goals 

The goals of the course were to increase the teacher's under- 
standing of the cultural background of the Mexican -American child, and 
to help the teacher find ways to increase the child's self-esteem. The 
goals would be accomplished, it was felt, if teachers who participated 
became aware of their cultural blinders — their own assumptions -- and 
became more concerned learn about the cultural backgrounds of all 
their youngsters, not just the Mexican-American. It was hoped that 
teachers would begin to differentiate types of learning problems the 
children were having, such as learning English as a second language. 



*During the first week of school, it became apparent from con- 
versations with teachers vho had enrolled in the course that the tuition 
expenses, which had been increased to $50, were greater than many felt 
willing to pay. A minimum of 50 teachers enrolled was required to meet 
the terms of the agreement with the accrediting university. Rather than 
risk the collapse of the surrmer's efforts, and in order to demonstrate 
its commitment to the endeavor, the Whisman District agreed to support 
the program financially by sharing the tuition costs, up to $2,500. It 
was hoped that other districts might also adopt this pattern but they 
had policy reasons for not doing so. As a result, there were relatively 
large numbers from the associated districts who decided to drop the 
course. Through an intensive recruitment program carried out primarily 
by the curriculum director of the Whisman District with the assistance 
of teachers and administrators in the associated districts, enough 
teachers were found to meet the minimum requirements, 
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Procedures 



The course consisted of ten three-hour evening sessions held 
in a local school. Each session had three parts: 

» 

1. lecture i 

I 

2. question-and-answer period, followed by a j 

coffee break, and 

3. discussion groups. 



Lectures 



Six Mexican-American community leaders and three Anglo educa- 
tors presented information to the teachers on the topics listed below. 
Each topic was related to the background factors influencing the Mexi- 
can-American and each contributed to giving the teachers a view of the 
reality existing outside the school. 

Introduction to Intercultural Studies 

Mexican-American Organizations 

The Struggle for Improvement of Labor Conditions 

Latin Cultural Values: Cultural Differences 

Latin Cultural Values: Religion and the Family 

Problems Encountered by Spanish-Speaking Children 
Learning English 

Rome Visitations 

Techniques for Developing Student Participation in 
the Classroom 

Value Conflicts Between the Mexican-American Child 
and the School 



Question-and-Answer Sessions 



The question-and-answer sessions were intended to allow the 
teachers to pursue topics raised by the speaker and, through a dia- 
logue, to become better acquainted with the speaker’s point of view. 
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Discussion Groups 



The discussion groups were designed to help the teacher relate 
what was discussed to the classroom. Another purpose of the discussion 
group was to build a climate of encouragement which would motivate the 
teacher to undertake a visit to the home of one or more of her Mexican- 
American children. 



Field Experience 

A home-visit exercise was introduced to bring teacher3 in 
closer touch with the families of the Hexican-American community. 



Posttest 



# The posttest was administered by mail, as was the pretest. 
The questionnaire was mailed to both the Treatment and Comparison 
Groups. Participants who were slow to respond were contacted by tele- 
phone and reminded to complete the questionnaire. In those instances 
where returned questionnaires were incomplete, teachers were contacted 
by telephone for their responses to the missing items. 



Replication 

At the completion of the first program, participants were 
asked to suggest ways to improve subsequent course offerings. 

Recommendations dealt primarily with the procedures used in 
the course. Regarding the speakers, some teachers asked for less mili- 
tancy. A few recommended more confrontation with students as well as 
adults. Some thought the speakers who gave concrete suggestions for 
ready adaptation to the classroom were best. There were several re- 
quests for more specific help for the classroom teacher than the course 
provided. Several teachers thought the speakers should start on time. 

There were a number of recommendations regarding the discus- 
sion groups. Several complained that the discussion group seemed to 
drag at times and lacked direction. Some thought there should be more 
discussion of factual material and less time spent on opinions. Group- 
ing teachers from different grade levels in the same discussion group 
was thought by several to be Inadvisable, There were a number who rec- 
ommended rotating discussion group leaders or allowing discussion group 
members to rotate. 

The recommendations wore then interpreted by the researcher 
and screened. The chief screening criterion was whether the advice 
would enhance the experience of encountering another culture, which the 
course pro/ided. The suggestion that the meetings "begin on time" was 
interpreted as a request to conform more closely to "Anglo" time as 



opposed to "Latin" time, The comments that the course "dragged 11 were 
taken seriously since it was not one of the objectives to bore the 
teachers* 

The principal modification was procedural. During the repli- 
cation, Spanish songs were taught during the first fifteen or twenty 
minutes of the evening. In this way, those who came on "Anglo" time 
were not penalized and the introduction to a different way of looking at 
time was accomplished more comfortably, with less drag. Other sugges- 
tions, while useful, were not adopted due to the researcher ? s intention 
to keep the replication as much like the first course as possible. 

Thus, for example, the forrrat of non-rotating discussion groups was ad- 
hered to rather than changing to one of rotating either discussion group 
leaders or members. 

There were a whole host of factors which were not controllable. 
These factors make any type of field experiment hazardous to say the 
least. Included would be other activities competing for teacher time; 
critical incidents in the community which provided Input into the dis- 
cussions; the availability of discussion leaders; the mood and other 
commitments of the guest speakers; what was actually taking place from 
day to day in the teachrs' own classrooms; discussions in teacher rooms 
in the various schools; events in the family causing absences, such as 
marriage, death, trips, and birthdays. In terms of the effect of these 
factors on the research design, what the researcher must do is assume 
that the uncontrolled influences were r andomly distributed across both 
treatment and comparison groups. Being aware of these factors helps 
the person conducting field research to keep a flexible attitude toward 
events that are likely to occur in the field, but there is no satisfac- 
tory protection against them. Understanding the factors my help ex- 
plain behavior which would otherwise be puzzling and perhaps annoying. 



Second Tosttast 



The second posttest v’as handled as the pretest and first post- 
test had been, with two exceptions. Only those who took the second pro- 
gram took the second posttest. Secondly, there was less elapsed time 
between the conclusion of the second training program and the adminis- 
tration of the second posttest. Two months were allowed to elapse be- 
tween the conclusion of the first training program and administration 
of the posttest. 



Teacher Interviews 



At the conclusion of the two training programs, representative 
participants were interviewed, including some teachers who had dropped 
out before taking the training. Interviews were recorded, transcribed 
and studied for influences the course may have had which were not re- 
flected in the questionnaire data. 
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CHAPTER V 



ANALYSIS 

Refinement of the Measuring Instrument 



Subscale Formation, Reliability and Validity 

Factor analysis was usr«d to generate subscales from the ques- 
tionnaire data. The biomedical computer program used to perform a prin 
cipal component solution and an orthogonal rotation of the factor 
matrix.* Several runs were made with the data by varying the number of 
factor rotations. After each rotation, the items contributing to the 
various factors were examined for content in order to detect any under- 
lying attitudinal continue. Eight subscales were discovered in this 
manner--four subscales belonging to the optimism dimension and four to 
the tolerance dimension,** 

In terms of reliability, the subscales identified exhibited a 
range of Cronbach alpha coefficients from .10 to .70.^ Four scales 
were dropped from the analysis because of their relatively low alpha 
coefficient (less than ,60), A fifth scale was excluded since it con- 
sisted of only one item. Of the three remaining scales, two were 



*Dixon, W, J, BMD Biomedical Computer Programs. University 
of California Press; Berkeley, 1968, p. 169, 



**I later learned that the four subscales identified for the 
optimism dimension corresponded to the subscales intentionally developed 
by the author of the scale; whereas the discovery of four subscales for 
the tolerance dimension was a refinement which the author of the scale 
had not suspected, (Cf. San Francisco State College, Sausalito School 
District, San Francisco Unified School District Teacher Education Proj- 
ect. Final Report . Sept. 1, 1967 to August 31, 1968, Appendix D, 

P. 4). 



^Cronbach alpha. 

V . - sum of variance of 
each item 

“ variance of the scale 

n * # of items 



n 

n-1 






1 - 



reliability coefficient 



Source: Mehrens and Ebel, eds. , Principles of Educational and Psycho - 

l ogical Measurement , p. 134. 
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related to the tolerance dimension and one to the optimism dimension. 

The tolerance scale selected was one which was thought to be least 
affected by the grade which che teacher taught, thus making it more 
reasonable to compare teacher scores across grade levels. 

The tolerance scale consisted of the following five items from 
the questionnaire: 

11. Mexican-American militancy causes an acceleration of progress toward 
social justice. 

20. In the long run, humility and cooperativeness will serve the disad- 
vantaged person better than aggressiveness and bravado. 

48. Teachers of disadvantaged pupils should convey the attitude that 
use of demonstrations and boycotts is constructive and justifiable 
in the interests of improved life conditions for disadvantaged 
groups. 

72. Even if Mexican -American militancy is a misguided concept Dr ideol- 
ogy, it has at least temporary utility in the fight for so:ial 
Justice. 

81. If disadvantagec groups, especially as defined by ethnic or racial 
criteria, are to improve their lot as a whole, they must stand to- 
gether and assert their demands as a group. 

Based on aialysis of the 98 returns on the pretest, the reliability of 
this scale, using the Cronbach alpha coefficient, was .70. 

The validity of the seal* was determined by analyzing the re- 
actions to the course of people who scored low on the scale. Data sup- 
plied by the course participant was augmented by anecdotal information 
gathered from students and classroom observation and follow-up inter- 
views with teachers after the course. Respondents who were relatively 
low on the scale tended to view the militant movement in negative terms, 
as doing more harm than good to the cause of improving the Mexican -Amer- 
ican’s situation. Those who were relatively high on the scale tended to 
view the movement as a positive force bringing needed attention to the 
problems of the group. 

The optimism scale was formed from the following items; 

1. Disadvantaged family background places a "ceiling' 1 on a child’s 
achievement potential. 

4. If a child has consistently had unsuccessful learning experiences in 
the primary grades, it is practically impossible to motivate him to 
learn in the intermediate grades. 

13. Most of the improvements in the status of Mexican-Aroer leans must be 
brought about through the efforts of socially concerned whites. 
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19. A child will respond well only to a teacher who is like the sort of 
adult the child hopes to become. 

29. Few children are permanently failure-prore due to prior experience 
and background. 

56. Even children with superior native ability can be so damaged by 

early environmental influences that they are virtually unteachable. 

59, A child’n preschool environment and experiences largely determine 
the later limits of his school achievement. 

76. Whether a child achieves his full intellectual potential depends 
primarily on his relationships and experiences outside of school. 

The reliability coefficient of the optimism scale is .63. 

Scale validity was determined using the same procedures described for 
the tolerance scale. Those who were low on the scale tended to view 
the out-of-school environment of tb** Mexican-American in negative terms. 
It was seen to impose serious limitations on the child's potential to 
achieve in school. Those who were high on the scale tended to view 
early environmental influence as a factor which did not necessarily 
limit the child's achievement potential. 

In order to discover whether scale scores related in any way 
to observable teacher behavior in the classroom and patterns of teacher- 
student interaction, 36 teachers were observed in their classrooms after 
the conclusion of the second training program.* Thirty-two teachers 
were visited by the researcher. Mr. Andrew Cohen, doctoral candidate 
in Stanford 's International Development Education Center conducted 13 
observations including 9 of the teachers visited by the researcher.** 
Where there were disagreements in observation ratings, the two sets 
were averaged. The nonparame trie correlations of observed behavior 
with the posttest scale scores of the teachers are shown in Table 1. 

Chi squares were run on each of the correlations. 



*The observation form used was modeled after the Classroom 
Observation Record used in Ryans' Teacher Characteristics Study, 
(Ryans, 1960: 86). See Appendix C. 

**This additional research which substantially added to the 
credibility of the findings was made possible by a grant from the 
Proctor and Gamble Fund through the courtesy of Dr. A. P. Coladarci, 
Stanford University. 
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Table 1 



Nonparatnetric Correlations of Background Variables, 
Pupil Behavior and Teacher Behavior with Attitude 
Scores of Participating Teachers ( N “ 36 ) 





FAC 


TOR 


Dimension 


Tolerance 


Optimism 


Background Variables 


Sex 


-. 15 


.01 


Grade level 


-.20 


. 11 


Size of class 


-.06 


. 16 


Number of Me xican-Amer leans 


10 


.03 


Observer ratings 


-.00 


-. 14 


Pupil Behavior (Mexican-American) 


Alertness 


.19 


.04 


Cooperativeness 


.25 


.07 


Confidence 


.40* 


.15 


Self-directedness 


.31** 


. 10 


Teacher Behavior 


Patience 


.23 


. 13 


Flexibleness 


.11 


.08 


Relaxedness 


-.01 


-.10 


Fairness 


.20 


.13 


Diverseness 


.14 


.02 


Steadiness 


. 18 


.01 


Warrmess 


. 19 


.19 


Involvedness 


.14 


. 18 


Respectfu Iness 


.26 


. 14 


Associatedness 


.25* 


. 19 


Supportiveness 


. 13 


. 12 



*Chi square significant at (.05 XOl 



**CM square significant at (.01 

The correlations do not indicate a significant relationship 
between the optimism dimension and teacher behavior or pupil behavior. 

The tolerance dimension is shown to be significantly associ- 
ated with two of the pupil behavior dimensions and one of the teacher 
behavior dimensions. 

Teachers who scored high on tolerance were seen to have 
pupils who were more confident and more self-directed than teachers who 
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scored low on the tolerance scale. Teachers who scored high on the 
tolerance scale were seen to associate more with the students than 
teachers who had scored low on the tolerance scale. 

The relationships between Teacher Behavior, Classroom Vari- 
ables and Student Behavior are shown in Table 2, 

Table 2 



Nonparame trie Correlations of Teacher Behavior with 
Classroom Variables and Student Behavior ( N - 36 ) 



CLASSROOM VARIABLES 



STUDENT BEHAVIOR 
(Mexican-American) 



TEACHER 

BEHAVIOR 


Sex 


<U 

fJ > 

U flJ 

O >3 


Size of 
Class 


Number of 
Mex. -Am. 


Observer 


Alertness 


Cooperative 

ness 


Confidence 


Self-direc- 

tedness 


Patience 


i 

o 

00 


- . 3 2 ,; 


-.18 


. 12 


.05 


OO 

* 


.17 


.08 


.23 


Flexibleress 


. 18 


-.23 


-.08 


. 19 


.01 


.12 


-.02 


OO 

o 


.06 


Relaxedness 


.08 


-.20 


.01 


.11 - 


.08 


.06 


.03 


-.13 


.01 


Fairness 


.01 


-.36* 


i 

o 

00 


.04 


.03 


.13 


OO 

o 

1 


.07 


.08 


Diverseness 


-.07 


-.34* 


-.02 


.31 


.14 


.21 


.04 


.00 


. 12 


Steadiness 


-.06 


-.38* 


-.14 


o 

0 

1 


.03 


.27 


.21 


. 15 


.15 


Warrmess 


-.05 


00 

0 

1 


.17 


-.05 


.05 


.26 


. 18 


.17 


.29 


Invoivedness 


.03 


10 


.15 


.24 


.12 


.25 


.23 


.09 


.16 


Respectfulness 


-.06 


-.21 


-.03 


. 06 


.16 


.21 


.18 


.14 


.18 


Associatedness 


-.11 


-.02 


.13 


-.02 


.14 


.39 


.31 


.23 


.37** 


Supportiveness 


.05 


-.30 


-.12 


t 

00 

o 


. 13 


.29 


.08 


.03 


.11 



*Chi square significant at^,05 t X 01 
**Chi square significant at ^.01 
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Four of the Teacher Behavior variables were significantly correlated 
with Grade Level. Two of the Teacher Behavior variables were each 
significantly correlated with a Student Behavior variable. 

Teachers were seen to become less understanding as the grade 
level increased, and more impatient. Students of teachers who were 
patient or understanding tended to be more alert, whereas pupils of 
teachers who were impatient were seen as more withdrawn. It would ap- 
pear that as grade level increases, the Mexican -American children were 
seen to be more withdrawn, less alert, and the teachers were seen to 
become increasingly impatient. As grade level increased, teachers were 
also seen vo become more partial, more conformity oriented and more 
temperamental in their approach. 

Teachers who were high in associated r\ess had students who ap- 
peared to be self-directed. Where the teacher was seen to be profes- 
sional, the pupils were more likely to be dependent. Since the former 
teachers were also the ones who scored high on the tolerance scale, it 
seems possible to interpret those with high tolerance as having a posi- 
tive or pro attitude toward the Mexican-American. This attitude is 
perceived by the child and reflected in his more outgoing, self-direct- 
ed manner. 

formation of a Typology ot Teacher Orientation 

How the variables related was treated as an empirical ques- 
tion rather than one to be settled a priori . At the conclusion of the 
project, the two scales were studied to determine the extent to which 
various levels of each variable could be labeled in a way that would 
interpret the meaning of the level. The process involved in arriving 
at the typology was a reflective-inductive one, where observations and 
scale scores of teachers were sifted and reflected upon in order to 
arrive at labels which seemed to do justice to what the person said In 
conversations and which bore some relation to their relative position 
on the scale. 

The labels which have been chosen to represent the different 
levels of the dimension of optimism are: pessimistic, realistic, and 

idealistic, for levels of low, medium and high optimism. 

The labels have been defined as follows: 

Pessimistic: This person thinks the out-of-school environment 

places irremediable handicaps on the potential of 
the Mexiean-American child to achieve in school. 

Realistic: This person thinks the out-of-school environment 

imposes handicaps, but with proper attention, the 
child can overcofi* a large portion of the handi- 
caps and achieve as a normal child. 

Idealistic: Every child is seen as possessing a similar abil- 

ity and potential, regardless of background. 
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The labels chosen to represent different levels of the toler- 
ance dimension are: conservative, moderate and liberal, with respect 

to their attitudes toward social change. Definitions follow: 

Conservative: Strongly disagrees with the militant movement --sees 
the movement as a negative force, doing more harm 
than good. Believes in the validity of the American 
dream — the self-made man. Believes we should return 
to things as they used to be. 

Moderate: Disagrees with the militant movement. Believes in 

the Protestant work-ethic. 

Liberal: Endorses the militant viewpoint. Believes in the 

need for social change to meet the demands of the 
militants. 

The combination of levels of optimism and tolerance are repre- 
sented by the 9 cells in the figure following: 



w 

< 

o 

00 

w 

o 

< 

pi 

w 

o 

H 



Liberal 
(High Tol. ) 


Pessimistic 

Liberal 


Real istic 
Liberal 


Idealistic 

Liberal 


Moderate 
(Med. Tol.) 


Pessimistic 

Moderate 


Realistic 

Moderate 


Idealistic 

Moderate 


Conservative 
(Low Tol.) 


Pessimistic 

Conservative 


Realistic 

Conservative 


Idealistic 

Conservative 




Pessimistic 
(Low Opt. ) 


Realistic 
(Med. Opt.) 


Idealistic 
(High Opt.) 



OPT I >' SM SCALE 



Figure 2. Typology of Teacher Orientation. 

Each scale was marked in thirds and the resulting grid super- 
imposed on the scatterplot with the results represented in Figure 3. 

In this figure it is evident that the group of teachers is concentrated 
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Pessimistic Realistic Idealistic 
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Figure 3. Scatterplot of Teacher Pretest Scores Located on the Typology of 
Teacher Orientation 



In the urea labeled "Realistic Moderate. 11 The next most concentrated 
cell is labeled "Idealistic Moderate," 

The distribution of scores--biased toward the upper end of 
the optimism scale--is what one would expect due to the self-selection 
factor, since only interested teachers were the ones to return a com- 
pleted pretest. 



The Research Hypotheses 
The following hypotheses are to be tested: 

1. Previous experience with disadvantaged students will affect the 
pretest Tolerance and Optimism scores. Direction not specified, 

2. Teachers exposed to the stocus quo will exhibit a negative change 
on the Tolerance dimension and/or the Optimism dimension. Teachers 
exposed to the supplementary training program, on the other hand, 
will not experience i negative change in attitude. 

3. The direction of change produced in the first training program will 
be rep! Seated in the second training program. 



Tests of the Hypotheses 

C. 1. 1. Test of First Hypothesi s: Controlling for length of teaching 

experience. 

H. 1: Previous experience with disadvantaged students will affect the 

levels of Tolerance and Optimism reported on the Pretest. Direction 
not specified, 

- ■* Through an analysis of the pretest data, different levels of 

optimism and tolerance were expected to appear among those teachers 
having differing amounts of previous teaching experience as well as 
differing amounts of experience with disadvantaged children. 

In order to test the relationships, teachers who were new to 
their district were placed in one category, teachers wi ; .h fro:.: 1 io ft 
years 1 experience were placed in another, and teachers with 7 vr more 
years of experience in the district in a third. The principal reason 
for subiividing teachers into these groups was the pragmatic need for 
cell entries of sufficient size for statistical analysis. The grouping 
allowed for comparisons among new teachers and teachers with intermedi- 
ate experience in the district and teachers who were relatively estab- 
lished in the district. 

Each subgroup thus formed was aga n subdiv'ded on the basis 
of reported experience with disadvantaged .hildren, Teachers with less 
than a year’s experience were placed in o.ie group and those with a 



year's experience or more were placed in another. Cross tabulations 
were used to determine significant differences among the subgroups with 
respect to their initial levels of tolerance and optimism.* 

When the length of teaching experience in the district was 
controlled for, previous experience with disadvantaged children was not 
significantly related to initial levels of tolerance or optimism. 

C.1.2. Test of First Hypothesis : Controlling for experience with dis- 

advantaged. 

This patt of the test of the first hypothesis is designed to 
detect differences among teachers with different levels of experience 
in the district when experience with disadvantaged children is con- 
trolled for. The information pertaining to the analysis is presented 
in Tables 3 and 4. 

There were no 3ignificant differences among teachers on the 
Tolerance scale (Table 3). However Table 4 reveals significant differ- 
ences in levels of Optimism when comparing teachers of the three levels 
of teaching experience who have all had at least a year's experience 
with disadvantaged children. 

The relative percentages of teachers who scored above the 
median in Optimism, given that they had at least a year's experience 
with the disadvantaged, were 44 percent, 74 percent and 36 percent for 
teachers beginning in the district, with 1 to 6 years of experience in 
the district and over 7 years of experience in the district, repectively. 

The following figure (Fig. 4) illustrates the significant dif- 
ference between the Optimism of teachers with 1 to 6 years in the dis- 
trict who have had at least 1 year's experience with disadvantaged 
children and the other two groups of teachers. Another feature brought 
out in the figure is the remarkable similarity of the medians on the 
Tolerance scale of teachers at the three levels of teaching experience 
who have had a year or more of experience with disadvantaged children. 

On the basis of the data in Tables 3 and 4, two refined hypo- 
theses are proposed: 

H. 1. 1. In elementary school districts characterized by a student popu- 
lation in which 13 to 20 percent of the children come from 
backgrounds perceived by the teachers to be disadvantaged, 
teachers who are new to the district vili more frequently be 
lower in tolerance than teachers who have had several years of 
experience in the district, given that both groups of teachers 
have had less than a year's experience with disadvantaged chil- 
dren. 



*The Chi Square analysis was performed by dichotomizing each 
level of experience within the district at the median for that level, 
The analysis was performed upmg the SPSS FASTAB program. 
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Table 3 



Pretest Tolerance Score Frequencies of Teachers by Experience With 
Disadvantaged Children and Length of Teaching Experience in 
the District (N = 98) 

Years of Experience 



Experience 


Median 


in 


District 




Chi 


Signi f icance 


With Disadvantaged 


Indicator 


0 


1-6 


7+ 


Square 


Level 


(!) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4). 


(5) 


(6) 


0 ) 




>Md 


6 


6 


4 






1 year or less 














Hi - 13.38 


< Md 


11 


5 


1 


3.33 


n , s . 




>Md 


5 


17 


14 






Over 1 year 














Md - 12.94 


<Md 


4 


14 


11 


.001 


n . s « 



Table 4 

Pretest Optimism Score Frequencies of Teachers by Experience With 
Disadvantaged Children and Length of Teaching Experience in 





the 


District 


(N = 


98) 










Years 


of Experience 






Experience 


Median 


in 


District 


Chi 


Significance 


With Disadvantaged 


Indicator 


0 


1-6 


7+ 


Square 


Level 


a) 


(2) 


_ (3)__ 


(4) 


(5)_. 


(6) 


(7) 




>Md 


9 


5 


3 






1 year or less 














Md = 20,60 




8 


• 6 


2 


.32 


n . s . 


* 


>Md 


4 


23 


9 






Over 1 year 














Md « 21.85 


<Md 


5 


8 


16 


8.68* 


.01 



*Chi Square between teachers with 1-6 years of experience , and 7 or more 
years r experience (Cols, 463)= 6,7 which is significant at 4,01, 



Chi Square between teachers with 1-6 years of experience, and teachers 
beginning in the district (Cols, 4 & 3) * 4,2 which is significant at 
C.05, 
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Figure 4. Cross-Sectional Data Representing Three Different Levels of 

Experience Within the District, Each Level Being Further Sub- 
divided to Reflect Two Levels of Experience with Disadvantaged 
Children. (Experience levels are indicated by the numbers on 
the figure. Arrow tips mark the median score of teachers in 
that group with a year or more of experience with minority 
and/or poor children. Arrow feathers mark the median scores 
of teachers with less than a year's experience with minority 
and/or poor children.) 




Table 5 

Comparison of Median Scores of Teachers Arranged by Years of 
Experience and Experience with Disadvantaged 



Experience with Disadvantaged Children 
year year 



Years of Experi- 
ence in District Toler- Opti- 



ance mism 



0 


12.9 


20, 


,4 


1-6 


13.2 


20. 


.8 


7+ 


14.0 


20, 


,9 



n 


Toler- 

ance 


Opti- 

mism 


n 


(17) 


13.0 


21.3 


(9) 


do 


13.0 


23.2 


(31) 


(5) 


12.9 


20.5 


(25) 



(Pretest data graphed in the above figure, 4.) 
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H. 1,2, In elementary school districts characterized by a student popu- 
lation in which 13 to 20 percent of the children come from 
backgrounds perceived by the teachers to be disadvantaged, 
teachers who have had from 1 to 6 years of experience in the 
district will more frequently be higher in optimism than new 
teachers or teachers with 7 or more years of experience in the 
district, given that all teachers have had at least a year's 
experience with disadvantaged children. 

C.2.1. Test of Second Hypothesis ; Analysis of changes in matched 
groups. 

H.2: Tolerance and/or Optimism scores of teachers exposed to the 

classroom situation but not the training program (i.e., the status quo ) 
will be lower on the posttest than on the pretest. Teachers exposed to 
the supplemental training program, on the other hand, will not experi- 
ence a negative change of attitude. 

In order to compare the effects of training against the effect 
of the status quo on teacher tolerance and optimism, teachers who com- 
pleted pretest, posttest and the training course were matched with 
teachers who completed the pretest and posttest but not the course, 

The procedure used for matching the individuals is presented in Appen- 
dix A, Section 2. 



Tolerance Dimension 



The data comparing the treatment group with the matched com- 
parison group on the pretest and posttest are shown in Figure 5, The 
arrows reflect a tendency for the control group to become less tolerant 
and slightly less optimistic while the treatment group moved toward a 
position of greater tolerance and higher optimism. 






15 



14 



TOLERANCE 

SCALE 



13 

12 



11 



10 




17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 

OPTIMISM SCALE 

Figure 5. Comparison Between Teachers Who Received the Training with 
Teachers in the Comparison Group on the Pre- and Post test. 
(Arrow tips represent Posttest medians. Arrow feathers 
represent Pretest medians.) 



Table 6 

Comparison of Median Scores of Teachers in the Treatment 
and Comparison Groups on the Pretest and Posttest 



Pretest 

Posttest 



Treatment Group 
(n = 28) 

Tolerance O ptimism 



12.5 21.0 

12.9 22.0 



Matched Comparison Group 
(n « 28) 

Tolerance Optimism 



13.7 21.7 

12.7 21.2 
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The arrows showing the shift in median scores for both vari- 
ables on the pretest and posttest become more meaningful when inter- 
preted using elementary vector analysis (see Figure 6). Each of the 
arrows indicating a change in median is considered a vector. The 
teachers in the comparison group would be influenced by one vector-- 
namely, the classroom vector (C). Teachers in the treatment group 
would feel the influence of the course vector (T). But the latter 
group also feels the force of the classroom vector (C). The arrow 
representing the outcome of change in the treatment group must there- 
fore be the resultant vector (R) reflecting the effect of two forces 
working in somewhat opposite directions--the classroom vector and the 
treatment vector. 

In Figure 6, vector (C) represents the "classroom effect." 
Vector (T) represents the "treatment effect" and vector (R) represents 
the resultant of both vectors (C) and (T). As shown in the diagram, 
the effect of the classroom is in a negative or depressant direction 
on both variables, but more so on tolerance than on optimism while the 
treatment exerts an effect in the opposite direction. What finally 
happens to teacher attitudes must of course reflect the operation of 
both the classroom vector and th? treatment vector. 




* 
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Treatment Vector 



TOLERANCE 

SCALE 




OPTIMISM SCALE 



Figure 6. 



Vector Diagram Representing Classroom Effect (C), Treatment 
Effect (T), and the Resultant for the Training Group (R). 
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In order to determine the statistical significance of the 
changes, a comparison was made between treatment and control groups 
with respect to a net shift in each group above or below the median. 
The exact probability of this net shift having occurred by chance was 
computed using Tocher's modification of the Fisher Exact Probability 
Test,* 

The data on which the test was performed are presented in 
Table 7 and Table 8. 



Table 7 



Analysis of Shift or 

Direction of Change in Tolerance Scores for Teachers in 
the Treatment and Matched Comparison Groups. 







Direc tion 


of Change 






>Md 


on Pretest 


< Md 


on Pretest 


Exact 


Teachers 


Md 


on Post test 


>Md 


on Posttest 


Probability 


(i) 




(2) 




(3) 


(4) 


Treatment Group 




0 




5 




Matched 

Comparison Group 




4 




2 


.047 



It is seen from Table 7 that the directions of change in the 
treatment and comparison groups were significantly different on the 
tolerance dimension. As hypothesized, the direction of change among 
teachers exposed to the status quo was negative while the direction of 
change among the teachers receiving the supplemental training was 
slightly positive. It can be concluded that the status quo and the 
training program affected teacher toletance in opposite directions. 



^Sidney Siegel. Nonparametrlc Statistics for the Behavioral 
Sciences. McGraw-Hill Book Co.; New York, 1956, p. 102. 
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Table 8 



Analysis of Shift or 

Direction of Change in Optimism Scores for Teachers in 
the Treatment and Matched Comparison Groups. 







Direction 


of Change 




Teachers 


> Md 
< Md 


on Pretest 
on Posttest 


< Md on Pretest 
^Md on Posttest 


Exact 

Probability 


(i) 




(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Treatment Group 




1 


6 




Matched 

Comparison Group 




4 


2 


.08 



When the changes are analyzed using the Fisher Exact Probabil 
ity Test, the probability that the results shown in Table 8 could have 
occurred by chance is .08 . This level of significance is low enough 

for us to reject the null hypothesis at the .1 level. The direction of 
change is the same as that noted for the tolerance scores.* 

C.2.2. Test of Second Hypothesis : Analysis of changes within sub- 

groups. 

This test of the second hypothesis considers each subgroup 
(defined by years of experience in the district) in an attempt to deter 
mine more precisely where the significant changes originated. 



Tolerance Dimension 

The data for the tolerance dimension are presented in Table 9 



*The data were initially examined using the £ test. Signifi- 
cant posttest differences between the experimental and control groups 
were found for two of the three subgroups i\ our sample (see next sec- 
tion). After studying the data, however, I realized that the assump- 
tions required for parametric statistics could not be satisfied. The 
scores did not conform to a normal distribution nor could I assume the 
scales permitted more than an ordinal scale of measurement. Since the 
^t test requires that the observations be measured at least in an inter- 
val scale, the t test was not used (Siegel, 1956, p. 35). It is inter- 
esting that both the Jt test analysis and the nonparametric approach 
finally adopted supported similar conclusions. 
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Table 9 



Comparison of Subgroups within the Treatment and Matched Com- 
parison Group on the Pretest and Posttest. --Tolerance Dimension 



Years of 
Experience 
in District 


Treatment 

Relationship 


Comparison 
to Median 


(1) 


(2) 

Pretest 
<Md > Md 


(3) 

Posttest 
< Md > Md 


(4) 

Pretest 
< Md > Md 


(5) 

Posttest 
< Md > Md 


0 


4 3 


3 4 


3 4 


4 3 


1-6 


7 5 


5 7 


5 7 


7 5 


7 + 


3 6 


4 5 


5 4 


7 2 


Chi Square 


1.48 


. 02 


.45 


1. 05 


Significance 


n. s. 


n. s. 


n. s. 


U. 3 . 



None of the differences was significant at the .1 level or hotter. 



Optimism Dimension 



Turning now to the optimism dimension (Table 10), 54 percent 
of the teachers in the treatment group scored above the medLan on the 
pretest. This increased to 71 percent on the posttest for a net gain. 
The matched comparison group changed from 54 percent scoring above the 
median on the pretest to 46 percent on the posttest for a net loss. 
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Table 10 



Comparison of Subgroups within the Treatment and Matched Com- 
parison Group on the Pretest and Posttest. --Optimism Dimension 



Years of 




Treatment 


Comparison 


Experience 
in District 
(1) 


(2) 




Relationship 

(3) 


to Median 

<4) 


(5) 




Pretest 


Posttes t 


Pretest 


Posttest 




<Md 


>Md 


< Md > Md 


< Md > Md 


< Md > Md 


0 


4 


3 


4 3 


2 5 


3 4 


1-6 


5 


7 


3 9 


3 9 


5 7 


7+ 


4 


5 


1 3 


8 1 


7 2 


Chi Square 


.45 




4.22 


9.64 


3. 13 


Significance 


n, s. 




. 12 


. 01 


n. s. 



Looking at the pretest differences between the subgroups in 
the treatment group, 43 percent of the (0) teachers scored above the 
median compared with 38 percent and 36 percent of the (1-6) and (7+) 
teachers. In the comparison group, the (0) and (1-6) teachers were 
significantly higher in optimism than the (7+) teachers. Seventy-one 
percent of the (0) teachers scored above the median, 75 percent of the 
(1-6) teachers and only 11 percent of the (7+) teachers. 

Considering the posttest, the differences in the treatment 
group were contributed by the teachers with over one year of experience 
in the district. The percentage of (0) teachers in the treatment group 
stayed the same (43 percent scored above the median). The percentage 
of (1-6) teachers scoring above the median increased from 58 percent to 
75*percent, and that of (7+) teachers from 56 percent to 89 percent. 

Considering the comparison group, the percentage of (0) 
teachers scoring above the median dropped from 75 percent to 57 percent, 
The percentage of (1-6) teachers In the comparison group who scored 
above the median dropped from 75 percent to 58 percent. In che (7+) 
group, there was a net increase of one teacher who scored above the 
median on the posttest. The same relative differences between the three 
subgroups persisted on the posttest but they were less pronounced. 



N ummary of Subgroup Changes for Both Scales . 

The changes in the subgroup medians from the pretest to the 
posttost on both scales have been plotted in Figures 7 and 8 for the 
treatment and matched comparison groups respectively. 



o 
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Figure 7. Comparison of the Three Sugroups of Teachers in the Treat- 
ment Group on the Pretest and Posttest 



Table 11 

Median Scores for Treatment Group Arranged by Years 
of Experience jn District 

Years of 
Experience 



In 


Dis trie t 


Tolerance 


Op 


timism 






Pre 


Pos t 


Pre 


Pos t 


0 


(n = 7) 


12.3 


13.0 


20.0 


20.3 


1-6 


(n = 12) 


11.5 


12.8 


22.5 


22.0 


7+ 


(n = 9) 


13.3 


12.8 


21.0 


22.3 



3 

ERIC 






TOLERANCE 



V 



Figure 



o 

ERIC 



12 

11 



v 
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17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
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8. Comparison of the Three Subgroups of Teachers in the Matched 
Comparison Group on the Pretest and Fosttest 



Table 12 

Median Scores for Matched Comparison Group Arranged 
by Years of Experience in District 



Years of 

Experience Tolerance Optimism 

In District Pie Post Pre P< 



0 


(n = 7) 


14.0 


12*3 


21.9 


22.0 


1-6 


(n ■ 12) 


13.8 


13.0 


22.5 


22.5 


7+ 


(n = 9) 


12.0 


11.0 


19.8 


19.8 
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The figures illustrate the significant differences in the 
direction of change for the treatment and comparison gtoups. While the 
subgroups in the comparison group uniformly drop in terms of their 
median scores, the medians of the two subgroups in the treatment group 
increase and the drop in tolerance noted in the (7+) group of teachers 
is less than the drop in tolerance recorded for the (7+) teachers in the 
comparison group. 

Another point emphasized by the figures is the move toward 
greater concensus in the treatment group with respect to tolerance which 
was not paralleled by the changes in the comparison group. On the post- 
test, the subgroups in the treatment group were more similar on the 
tolerance scale, as reflected by the medians. 

Figure 7 reveals the similarity that existed between (7+) 
teachers on the one hand, versus the (0) teachers on the other, with 
respect to tolerance scores, both before and after the course. Figure 8, 
dealing with the comparison group, sho^s that in terms of optimism, the 
(0) teachers were more like the (1-6) teachers and the (7+) teachers 
formed a subgroup tbit was distinctly lower in optimism than the other 
two groups. 

The data support the hypothesis that the second course in- 
fluenced teachers in the same direction as the first course, with respect 
to the optimism dimansion. One may conclude that courses of this type 
have a predictable effect on teacher tolerance, but not on teacher op- 
timism, 

C.3. Test of Third Hypothesis : The direction of change produced in the 

first training program will be reproduced in the second training 
program. 

Hie test of the hypothesis is based on an analysis of the scores 
of 19 teachers who completed the pretest and both postJcsts. 

Hie median scores on each scale are presented in Table 13 and 
charted in Figure 9* 
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Figure 9. A Comparison of the Scores for the Group of Teachers Taking 
the Second Training Program (Chart of Median Scores Reported 
in Table 13. ) 



Table 13 

Median Scores on the Pretest, First and Second Posttests 
for Teachers in the Second Training Program <N = 19) 



<h> 

Pretes t 

Tolerance 11.85 

Optimism 21.67 



up <t 3 ) 

Post test Posttest 

11.67 13.58 

19.75 19.00 
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Description of Unmeasured Aspects of the Training Program 



Method 



After the completion of both training programs, 48 of the par- 
ticipants were given open-ended interviews. Each interview was held at 
the teacher's school and taped, with the teacher's permission. Sixty- 
three percent of the interviews were conducted by the researcher's 
assistant and the remainder by the researcher. Transcriptions of the 
interviews together with written course evaluation statements were 
studies in order to determine major outcomes of the course. 

In order to provide a framework for the interviews, a cyber- 
netic model of the educational process was developed and each component 
of the model transposed into a question. The questions probed the 
teacher's perception of the behavior of her Mexican-American children, 
the goals for their learning, the procedures used to assist learning, 
the assumptions behind those procedures, the methods of evaluating stu- 
dent progress, the teacher's understanding of background factors influ- 
encing student behavior, and modifications in her approach resulting 
from the course.* 

The data were then studied to arrive at answers to two ques- 
tions : 

1. Which elements of the cybernetic model of the educational 
process were most affected by the training rogram? 

2. What process was involved in fostering change? 



Effects of the Training Program 

The training program primarily affected three elements of the 
cybernetic model: the teacher's perception of the background factors 

influencing student behavior; her perception of the nature of the prob- 
lem area; and her understanding of alternative procedures (approaches 
and strategies) for improving the learning situation. 

A number of the participants, especially the new teachers, 
were made aware of the existence of the Mexican-American group and the 
fact of intergroup hostility. The following comments were all made by 
teachers who were beginning their teaching in the district: 

I came here in September and didn't even know the 
Mexican-American existed. I'm from (out-of-state) 
and there Just aren't Mexican-American people there. 



*The model developed as a basis for the questions appears in 
Appendix E. 



You don't read about them in the papers, and you 
don't hear about them. 

I really was unaware of the gravity of any problems 
as far as the Mexican-American relations with the 
white community, because I'm from ... and I just 
didn't know there was such a problem. 

I picked up many generalizations that just helped 
me understand Latin American culture from many of 
the speakers.... They were an unknown culture to 
me before I took the course. 

It was never in my experience to have contact with 
any (Mexican-Amer icans) directly or indirectly. I 
didn't even know there was a problem until I came 
to live in California which was just k months ago. 

The commen of the beginning teachers reflect an initial 
lack of knowledge about their Mexican-American children which may be 
characteristic of teachers coming from out-of-state who have had little 
contact with the Mexican-American group. For these teachers, an effect 
of the course was to make them more aware of the he terogeneous cultural 
backgrounds of the youngsters with whom they were working in the class- 
room, and in particular, aware of the existence of the Mexican-American. 
The lack of awareness was not limited to teachers who had come to the 
area from out-of-state as illustrated by the following comment: 

I was born in this area and I didn't leally realize, 
until I had taken this course, that there were any 
conflicts in this area, I had always thought of 
them as being part of the community, and hadn't 
realized that they were being left out of anything 



An increased awareness of the Mexican-American culture was 
not limited to beginning teachers. More experienced teachers also men- 
tioned that the course took them further than they had been before. 

For example, one teacher commented: 

I haven't really been studying Mexican-American cul- 
ture as deeply as it was presented in the course. 
Superficially, I can be sympathetic to any race, 
nationality or culture and I am able to adjust quite 
easily to the differences, and be quite comfortable 
with the Japanese or the Koreans, or the Spanish or 
the Americans- -but I never studied the background 
to find the kernel of the ideas behind all this. 
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For some teachers, it was a revelation to learn that the 
Mexican-American was not a newcomer in this state. The following 
statement drives home the extent to which at least one teacher was 
moved by the knowledge that the Mexican-American has every claim to the 
rights of citizenship: 

I had believed that all Mexi can-Americans were poor 
farm workers, mostly transient, and all lazy and ig- 
norant. I thought they shouldn't complain, since 
they had chosen the U.S. over Mexico--we didn't bring 
them, and they could always leave. I now realize 
that these people are not Mexi can -Americans . but 
American s.' Their families have been here for three 
generations or more. This was the biggest change in 
my thinking. 

And those whom I met Wednesday nights were educated, 
poised and f riendly--proving that ability and drive 
were tb^re, but not being given a chance. 

Another teacher commented on her greater appreciation for the work 
which the Mexican-Amoricans are doing to improve their situation. This 
teacher expressed a new awareness of the level of parental aspirations 
for their children: 

Before I began the course, I think there was a 
"generation gap" in my views about the Mexican- 
American. If I can generalize, I considered him 
to be a shy, passive, family-oriented individual, 
who accepted the obvious inequities in our culture, 
and was not striving for a better way of life. 

The image of the Mexican-American as a frustrated 
people who are beginning to use political means to 
achieve a better way of life is new to me. I am 
beginning to sense some of the higher aspirations 
which they have for their children. 

Many of the participants became aware of specific ways in 
which the cultural background of the Mexican-American differed from 
their own. Language differences, such as the greater number of sounds 
in English than Spanish, were mentioned. Teachers said they were 
helped by knowing about the emphasis on "being" rather than "doing." 
They became more aware of the Mexican-Amer ican ' s emphasis on loyalty 
and family pride as opposed to a materialistic achievement orientation. 
One teacher said: 

I have become aware of their philosophy, "If God 
wills it," and this has changed my opinion about 
Mexican-Americans 1 being lazy. 
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Teachers also became acquainted with ways in which the 
"silent language" could be used to explain certain behavior patterns. 
Teachers who insist that a child "look them in the eye" when being 
disciplined find it disconcerting when the Mexican-American child 
looks at the floor. According to a teacher with considerable experi- 
ence in the district, 

I learned a great deal,... There were things that I 
didn’t understand, especially like a child holding 
his head down for respe-t. This is very annoying 
when you don't understand this. 

As teachers became more aware of the fact of cultural differ 
ences, they began to appreciate the negative effects these differences 
have on learning when they are not understood by the school: 

He (the Mexican-American child) values loyalty to 
family and peers, self-pride, manliness, and "being" 
someone rather than "doing 11 something. He probably 
feels that his own culture is inferior because it has 
been treated that way in the school society. This 
has resulted in a deep distrust of teachers and an 
effective mask of defenses that is difficult to pene- 
trate. He has learned well to "play the game." 



Awareness of differences helped teachers better understand 
the complexity of the problem. They saw their own approach as contrib- 
uting to the difficulties: 

Before the course began, I felt somewhat defeated 
working with the Mexican-American families. I felt 
they did not move toward a standard of caring for 
children that I felt was important and necessary. 

Since the course on Mexican-American culture I have 
learned possibly my approach was wrong. I didn't 
take enough time to establish a helpful relationship 
with them. I didn’t spend enough time searching for 
their real needs.... T feel now I have learned 
enough about the Mexican culture to talk with the 
parents of children in a more understanding and ap- 
proachable manner. 



Another teacher said that she had previously thought she 
treated all children just alike. The course Influenced her to realize 
that by treating all children alike, regardless of background, she vas 
In fact discriminating against the children who, because of their dif- 
ferent background, were not familiar with the teacher’s m'ddle-class 
lanuuase. vocabulary, gestures and temperament, ”1 treated all chll 



children 



language, vocabulary, gestures . 

the same," she said, "actually Ignoring the differences which I now feel 
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should be pointed out and discussed in classes." 

Teachers began to see the problem area in terms of misunder- 
standings and lack of knowledge about one another: 

The most important thing this course has done is to 
make me aware of how very little I know my students 
(all of them) and how little they probably know of 
me and how great is the need to know and understand 
one another. 

Through this course I have achieved a deeper under- 
standing of how learning has been affected through 
misunderstandings of cultural differences. I believe 
I have developed an admiration for this minority 
group because of their patience with educators. 

As teachers became more aware of the contrasts in the value 
systems of the Mexican-American culture and their own culture, they were 
better able Lo understand how the school experience could cause diffi- 
culties for the child. Teachers began seeing the source of many diffi- 
culties as stemming from the misunderstandings arising from contact 
between two cultural groups. It became apparent that where teachers 
were unaware of the cultural differences, they were unable to play a 
mediating role in helping the Mexican-American child adjust to the 
classroom and in helping the Anglo-American children adjust to the 
Mexican-American children. Teachers "ound ways of modifying their ap- 
proach to mediate more effectively between the child's cultural back- 
ground and the classroom situation. The following quotation sums up 
the responses of several teachers: 

The course has provided a much more rounded under- 
standing of their culture and the effect that this 
culture has on them today. The understanding of the 
family structure was indeed valuable since in my ex- 
perience the father has not been seen at school as 
often as the mother, I also have further under- 
standing for the mother who does not come to school 
because she speaks another language. When this situ - 
ation occurs, I realize as a teacher I have more 
alternatives (my underline), one of which would be a 
home visit, merely as a means for the parents to know 
me casually and perhaps remove the fear of school. 

I also feel more prepared to teach the culture of 
the Mexican-Americ n because I’m interested in learn- 
ing more details of their history. They have an in- 
triguing, rich background which I know only sketchily. 

One of the most important of the new alternatives was the 
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positive home visit where the teacher would visit to praise the child’s 
progress rather than point out the negative aspects of his performance: 

I also got a deep interest in the home visiting-- 
just doing as much as I could. They were an unknown 
culture before I took the course. 

Teachers benefited from the horr.e visits and also from learning more 
about the reactions of other teachers to the visits as well as to other 
aspects of the course, The following quotation suggests the scope of 
what was gained and also pinpoints the home visitations as being a 
critical aspect of the training program,- 

I was grateful to hear what the speakers had to say, 
and was enchanted at hearing what other teachers at 
other levels had to say about how they feel, what they 
think, what they’re doing, and what they recognize 
and what I feel they don't recognize. That was ex- 
citing for me, aud I think this would not have occurred 
outside the course. It's something they don’t talk 
about in the coffee rooms but we did talk about it in 
the course. This was tremendously important ... . 

I felt strongly when I came away from the course that 
home visits were vital. 



The Process Involved in Bringing About Change 

During the course of the research it was possible to form some 
opinions about the process at work in bringing *>bout change. The 
sources of the opinions included discussions wi ch teachers and admin- 
istrators, observations, interviews with students and my own thoughts, 
recorded in a journal. The following discussion is impressionistic and 
theore t ical, 

Three elements were crucial for the development and mainte- 
nance of the training program: administrative support, militant pres- 

sure, and an ac t ion- research specialist. Power resides at the level of 
the superintendent and without Ms support, the resources of the dis- 
trict would not have been made available for the project. Pressure from 
the m litant minority leaders was important since it kept the school 
officials in a state of anxiety where they were open to new ideas and 
assistance from outside sources in order to meet militant demands. The 
demands of the minority leaders ensured that the training program would 
be perceived as relevant to the needs of the schools. An action-re- 
search specialist was needed to bridge the gap between the school and 
community leaders, This was the role which I played as researcher and 
program coordinator. The mutual cooperation of these three elements 
working to bring about improvement in school-community relations formed 
the relational infrastructure fer the project. It was possible to 
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develop a training program to bring about changes in teachers 1 attitudes 
because of the presence of this infrastructure. 

The process underlying the changes in the teachers was a form 
of the acculturation process whereby teachers 1 attitudes were modified 
through a series of planned exposures to Mexican-Americans and accul- 
turated educators, in the direction of becoming more aware of the cul- 
tural background of the Mexican-American and the points of view associ- 
ated with that background. 

An element of the training program which fostered accultura- 
tion was sufficient time for the process to take place. Rather than a 
one-day conference with limited teacher participation, the course was 
extended over a ten-week period. At each session the teachers were 
brought into face-to-face situations with speakers from the other cul- 
ture, Dialogue and interpersonal relationships were developed through 
the discussion groups which were conducted in a supportive environment, 
where teachers were encouraged to be open about their feelings--both 
negative and positive-- toward the speakers and the subjects they dis- 
cussed. 

It was assumed that in order to motivate teachers to change 
their normal perception patterns, some mild incongruity or dissonance 
would have to be introduced in the perceived interaction pattern be- 
tween teacher and students. Otherwise, when advised to establish 
better communication with the Mexican-American community, the teacher 
might srv, 1f Why bother? Things are perfectly all right as they are, 11 
On the other hand, if the dissonance created were too great, the 
teacher would be apt to turn off the source of dissonance and either 
drop the course or adopt a hardened stance opposed to further efforts 
on behalf of the Mexican-American community. 11 1 1 1 s up to them to 
change, 11 a teacher might say, "not up to me, After all, this is America. 11 

The strategy was to introduce a mild form of dissonance suf- 
ficient to motivate the teacher to expand her awareness, bu^ not so 
great that it would be threatening or overpowering. Speakers in the 
first part of the coursa expressed hostility toward the educational 
system and made it clear that a human relations problem existed, 

Teachers were made aware of points of view different from their own, 
Through exposure tc background information, the teachers became more 
aware of contextual factors influencing the Mexican-American child. 

Greater knowledge of the religious, family and language background 
helped the teachers to realize the extent of their own lack of know- 
ledge about the subculture. At the same time, the increased knowledge 
helped build the teacher ! s self-confidence in relating with Mexican- 
American children and their families. 

The teacherd became aware of the lack of congruence between 
an acculturated teaching style and the one which they were employing. 

This incongruous input served to motivate the teachers to seek further 
information from other speakers, the discussion groups, and home visits, 
in order to reduce the incongruity by learning how to relate in a more 
acculturated way with the Mexican-Americans. Teachers who were unable 
to accept an acculturated style as something to be desired did not 



experience an incongruity since from their point of view, the onus of 
adjustment is on the Mexican-American. 

Through the presentation of information, the teachers were 
provided approaches and strategies for increasing the level of communi- 
cation and dialogue between teacher and the home. Teachers became more 
aware that they could increase the child’s self-esteem in school by 
recognizing and valuing his Spanish language, thereby adding to rather 
than subtracting from his cultural background. Teachers also became 
more aware of the extent to which their own attitudes and behavior in 
the classroom were culturally determined, For some it was the first 
time they had been made aware of the extent to which the silent lan- 
guage--eye contact, for examp3e--had to be modified for effective com- 
munication to take place. 

An effect of increased awareness was a change in the array of 
assumptions which the teacher held with respect to the Mexican- American. 
Assumptions about the structure of the family, for example, were altered 
by home visits. Assumptions about the way the Mexican-American child 
learned English were altered through learning more about the way a 
Spanish-speaking child hears English. 

Another effect of increased awareness was to help the teachers 
concentrate attention on areas of learning where they could do some 
good, such as learning English as a second language. They also had a 
better idea of specific things tnat could be done to improve the stand- 
ing of Mexican-American children, such as finding substitutes for the 
"Anglo IQ" tests used for placement purposes. 

In addition to becoming more aware of the background of the 
Mexican-American, the teachers became more conscious of their own points 
of view. Teachers recognized how some of their attitudes and behavior 
could impede communication with the children and some planned for con- 
tinued steps in the acculturation process by enrolling in a Spanish 
conversation course. 

Summing up, the new informational input provided by the 
speakers and through the discussion groups influenced the teachers 1 
perceptions of the normative approach to be used with Mexican-American 
children. This influence was at the cognitive and affective level. 

Over time, where the influence was sufficiently strong, the teacher was 
affected at the psychomotor level and old habit patterns were modified 
in an accul turative direction. 
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CHAPTER VI 



RESULTS, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Method 



The research was consciously directed toward the development 
of an action-research model which would assist ether schools and commu- 
nities faced with similar situations. The elements of the model are 
summarized below. While the inclusion of all the elements may not be a 
necessary condition for an effective act ion- research program, it is 
recommended that programs where all the elements are present receive the 
highest priority. 



Elements Present in the Action Phase of the Model 



Triangulated support 

Three elenvents--adininistrat ive support, community action and 
technical assistance--were present and working in conjunction. The 
project had the backing of top administrative officials. Leaders from 
the community were mounting community action programs and insisting that 
the school respond to the needs of the minorities. Technical assistance 
for an effective response was available on a reciprocal basis,* 

Adequate lead-time 

Two and a half months during the summer were used to prepare 
the infrastructure for the training program. Decisions regarding the 
scope and sequence of the program were made before the teachers started 
work in the autumn. This permitted recruitment of teachers before they 
had committed themselves to other activities or courses. 

Volunteer enrollment 



Only teachers who volunteered for the course actually partici- 
pated. None were required to attend by the district. All participants 
paid l registration fee. 



*By this is meant the fact that the researcher was being as- 
sisted through the district^ provision of a base for research while the 
district benefited from the research program. Were the technical assis- 
tant not pursuing doctoral research, the district would have to pay for 
such services. 



Extended dura ti on 



The course extended over a period of ten weeks which allowed 
time for new ideas to sink in and for some changes to take place. The 
participants were not dealt with in a superficial manner as is usually 
the case with one-day in-service programs; nor were they overloaded 
with new material which might have happened if the course had been corn- 
pressed into a one-week intensive program with a three-hour meeting 
each day. 

Authentic presentations of information 

The speakers were for the most part representatives of the 
cultural group in which the teachers were interested. The teachers were 
brought face-to-face with men they might not have otherwise met or con- 
versed with. This sort of exposure provided an atmosphere of realism 
which would not have been possible had the speakers been knowledgeable 
about the culture but not representative of it. 

Meaningful incentives to participate 

Teachers being the busy people they are, it was necessary to 
provide meaningful incentives to participate in the training program. 
University credit and financial assistance were important incentives. 

In addition, the course was perceived as being relevant to the needs of 
the teachers and problems they faced in the classroom, 

Small-group discussions 

Each of the presentations ^f information was followed by small- 
group discussions, led by a qualified discussion leader. In the discus- 
sions, teachers were able to exchange views relating to the topics pre- 
sented each evening and also to integrate the information provided over 
the ten-week period. 

Opportunities for fieldwork 

The course was planned to prepare the teachers for making home 
visits and to support them during the trial period of initial home visit- 
ing* Home visits wer^ not a requirement of the course but a deliberate 
effort was made co motivate teachers to visit homes by building up their 
self-confidence with respect to communi eating across cultural barriers. 
The fieldwork provided the teacher with an opportunity fer going beyond 
her usual routine and thereby assisted her in doing something she might 
not otherwise have done. 
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Elements Present in the Research Component of the Model 



Research design 

The design employed was a Pretest-Posttest Control Group De- 
sign with Replication. Participants were randomly placed in two train- 
ing groups. One group received training in the autumn quarter. The 
other group was trained in the winter quarter. The winter group thus 
served as a control for the group trained in the autumn. The second 
training program provided the opportunity for replication, 

Data collection instrument 



The data collection instrument was a questionnaire developed 
by Dr. Harold Jonsson and modified for use with teachers of Mexican- 
American children. Four distinguishable subscales were identified for 
each of two major attitudinal dimensions- - tolerance and optimism. One 
subscale was selected from each dimension for purposes of testing the 
research hypotheses. Irifoi.nation used to determine the validity of the 
subscales was gathered through structured classroom observations and 
teacher interviews, as well as through interviews with principals and 
students, 

benefits and Costs of the Action-Research Model 



Several benefits accrued as a result of the particular re- 
search d^3^gn employed. The fact that a treatment and a comparison 
group were used meant that greater definition could be given the re- 
sults than if only a treatment group had been used. By giving tie com- 
parison group the replication treatment, both groups eventually received 
training, Moreover, the replication allowed for testing modif icat ions 
and improvements in the program format. 

The principal costs involved were the elements of risk which 
attend any field experiment. There was the uncertainty regarding the 
availability of suitable numbers of participants, the continued support 
from the administration and the continued encouragement from community 
leaders. There was a risk of losing significant numbers of participants 
once they had enrolled, There were also temporal factors which could 
not be controlled for. Costs such a s the ones mentioned no doubt ac- 
count for the paucity of similar research studies. 

In spite of the costs, it is recommended that the design em- 
ployed in this research become standard in field experiment and in-ser- 
vice training situations where a research capability can be built in to 
the training program. The benefits to the district are unquestionable 
and through practice, improved designs will be developed which will per- 
mit tr’nimizat ion of risk borne by the researcher. 
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Results of the Analysis 



An analysis of pretest scores revealed no significant differ- 
ences among teachers along the tolerance dimension. In terms of the 
typology, the medians of ail the teacher subgroups were located in the 
region described as "moderate. 11 

In terms of the optimism dimension, teachers with one to six 
years of experience in the district who had over one year of experience 
with disadvantaged children were significantly higher than beginning 
teachers or those with seven or more years of experience. The median 
score of the highly optimistic subgroup was in the area described as 
"idealistic/' 

The first training program affected teacher tolerance in an 
opposite direction than did exposure to the status quo . Teachers ex- 
posed to the training program became more liberal in orientation while 
these in the comparison group became more conservative. (See note, p.67.) 

The first training program also increased teacher optimism. 
Teachers exposed to the training program became more idealistic. Those 
in the comparison group £ id not change significantly. 

Changes with respect to the tolerance dimension were repli- 
cated by the second training program. Changes with respect to the op- 
timism dimension were not. 

It would appear that contact with the children in the class- 
room may be sufficient to increase teacher optimism with respect to 
pupil achievement potential. The evidence suggests that teachers with 
soma experience have higher optimism than teachers with no experience or 
terchers with considerable years of experience. Informational input 
does not have a predictable effect on optimism. What the informational 
input and exposure to members of the group does affect is the tolerance 
dimension, The information increases the extent to which the teacher is 
able to identify with the problems of the disadvantaged learner, This 
increased empathy together with a greater understanding of ways in which 
the school system acts to remove the child from his culture, increases 
the teacher r s propensity to change her own approach and to see changes 
introduced in the school system, in the form of greater experimentation 
and more deliberate attempts to harness the potential contribution of 
the Mexlcan-American children to the classroom. 



Policy Recommendation 

In districts where there are no provisions for ir-service 
training of new teachers, nev teachers with less than a year of experi- 
ence with disadvantaged children should not be placed in classroom situ- 
ations where there is a large percentage of disadvantaged children. The 
best fit would be with teachers who have had some experience in tha 
district and at least a year's experience with disadvantaged children, 
since these teachers would be most optimistic about such children's 
achievement potential. 
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Where districts can provide in-service training, programs such 
as the one described have overall positive effects and should be widely 
adopted. A predictable effect will be teachers who are more liberal in 
a political sense and who have greater empathy for the Mexican-American 
than before the program. 



(Note: During the latter part of 1968, across the country as a whole, 

there was a conservative shift in public opinion* This was 
the year Richard M. Nixon was elected President instead of 
Hubert H. Humphrey,) 
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APPENDIX A 



PROCEDURE USED FOR FORMATION OF TREATMENT 
AND MATCHED COMPARISON GROUPS 



Section 1. Procedure Followed for Randomized Placement in Treatment 
and Control Groups * 

Once the approval of each participating district had been 
obtained, a tentative course outline and an application form were sent 
to all teachers through the official summer mailing to teachers from 
the district office. The total number of teachers thus contacted was 
approximately 1,200. 

One hundred thirteen (approximately 11%) of those contacted 
had returned application forms by the end of August. A pretest question- 
naire w .s then mailed to each of the 113 with instructions to complete 
the questionnaire and return i t to our address before* the commencement 
of school. 



On the basis of the information contained in the application 
form, teachers were matched in pairs according to: 

(1) Specialization 

(2) Years of teaching experience 

(3) Work with disadvantaged children 

(4) Present teaching district. 

Specialization was divided into two categories: teachers, on 

the one hand; and administrators and specialists, on the other. Eight 
levels of experience were allowed for, and three levels of work with 
disadvantaged children. 

Table A.l illustrates the ’Hatched pairs arrived at for teachers 
with no previous teaching experience. Teachers were separated from 
administrators and specialists and placed in eight grouos according to 
years of teaching experience in tha district, coded in Col. 2. 

Each teacher was assigned a three-digit number, the first 
digit of which was coded to represent one of the three districts. Half 
of the teachers in each experience level were selected at random and 
arranged in rank order according to length of work with disadvantaged 
children, as shown in Table A.l* The remainder of the teachers in that 
experience level were then matched as closely as possible with teachers 
in Col. 1, on the basis of the decision rules outlined below: 
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(1) Select a match for the first teacher in Group I from 
the list of teachers in Group II with the same level 
of work with disadvantaged children (hereafter called 
"exposure level M ). If available, select a teacher 
from the same district. 

(2) If no match is available from the same district, 
proceed to the next exposure level and select the 
next unmatched teacher within that level. 

(3) If no match is available from the same district, 
select g teacher from another district who exhibits 
the same experience and exposure level. 

(4) If no match is available within the same exposure 
level, proceed to the next higher exposure level and 
attempt to match there before moving to the next 
higher experience level. 

(3) In all cases, matching should conform to the priori- 
ties outlined above. 



Table A. 1 

Illustration of Matched Pair Preparation for 
Random Placement in Training Course 





(No. Years 


of Experience 


in 


District) 








GROUP I 










GROUP I 


I 


Col. 3 


Col. 2 


Col. 3 






Col. 1 


Col. 2 


Col. 3 


No. of 
Teacher 


Experience 
in District 


Contact 






No . of 
Teacher 


Experience 
in District 


Contact 


110 


0 


0 


Pair 


1 


106 


0 


0 


001 


0 


0 


Pair 


2 


028 


0 


1 


040 


0 


1 


Pair 


3 


114 


0 


1 


102 


0 


1 


Pair 


4 


120 


C 


1 


216 


0 


1 


Pair 


5 


217 


0 


2 


003 


0 


2 


Pair 


6 


010 


0 


2 
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Once the matched pairs were completed, random assignment to 
the first or second training program was performed with the help of a 
random numbers table. A beginning point was selected in the table, at 
random, and consecutive integers were used to determine whether a 
teacher would be placed in the first or second course. An even number 
was randomly decided to mean placement in the first course;; an odd 
number would therefore mean placement in the second course. Referring 
to the illustrative Table A.l, Teacher #110 was first on the list and 
the matched pair #106, was placed in the second, or winter course. The 
same procedure was followed until all teachers were placed in either the 
fall or winter course. 

While the coding of the application forms was underway and 
before the results of the course placement had been announced, all 
teachers who had expressed interest (113) were mailed the pretest 
questionnaire. Teachers were asked to return the questionnaire before 
the beginning of school to insure that the results would be free of 
influence by the first days of contact with the students. This precau- 
tion was particularly important in the case of new teachers. 

Shortly after the end of the first week of school, teachers 
were notified of the course in which they had been placed. Of the 98 
individuals who returned the pretest, 51 were placed in the fall course 
and 47 in the winter course. After being notified of the placement, 16 
teachers expressed the desire to switch courses. Switching was discour- 
aged since it would make the groups less comparable due to the self- 
selection. Where teachers couldn’t be talked out of switching, their 
wishes were followed. Not all those who expressed a desire to change 
did, in fact, change their placement. Of those actually receiving a 
change of placement, ten asked to be changed from the autumn to the 
winter course. Six people asked to be changed from the winter course 
to the fall course. Of those six, four actually joined the fall course 
whereas only two of the ten requesting placement in the winter course 
actually attended that course. Of the total number requesting a change 
of placement, ten people (627.) did not register for the course in which 
they had asked to be placed. Eighty percent of those requesting a change 
from autumn to winter did not register for the winter course. Thirty- 
three percent of those requesting to be changed from winter to autumn 
did not register for the autumn course. 

The membership of the two groups was further affected by the 
teachers who dropped out of the course before taking it. Fourteen of 
the 51 people (27%) who had been expected in the first course did not 
sign up. Ihe dropout from the second course was even greater. Twenty- 
two of the 47 people (47%) who had been placed in the second course did 
not register. 

Of the 98 people who had expressed an interest in the course 
end who had completed the pretest, 31 registered for the autumn course, 
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and 21 registered for the winter course. Four people who had been 
placed in the winter course took the autumn course and two people who 
had been placed in the autumn course took the winter course. 

Of those who took the first training program, 28 returned usa 
ble posttests. Nineteen of those who were planning to take the second 
training program returned usable posttests, and 27 of those who had 
decided not to take either course returned usable posttests. 

The preceding discussion is summarized in the flow chart, 

Table A. 2. 
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NUMERICAL SUMMARY OF PARTICIPATING EDUCATORS 
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Number who 
completed 
posttest 
( 27 ) 



Table A. 3 




Background Description of Teachers 


(N=98)* 


Representative Sample 


(N=33)** 


a) 


(2) 


(3) 


w 


(5) 


(6) 




No. of 
Teachers 


Per- 

cent 


No. of 
Teacherj 


Per- 

cent 


(5-3) 


Sex 


Male 


15 


15.3 


7 


21.2 


5.9 


Female 


83 


84.7 


26 


76. 8 


-5.9 



Size of District 
by Enrol lraent (K-8) 



10,358 


31 


31.6 


7 


21.2 


-10.4 


3,688 


22 


22.4 


4 


12.1 


-10.3 


2,654 


45 


45.9 


22 


66.7 


20.8 


Percentage of 
Mexican-American 
Children in Schoolf 


25-35 


19 


19.4 


8 


24.3 


4.9 


15-24 


49 


50.0 


16 


48.5 


-1.5 


0-14 


30 


30.6 


9 


27.3 


-3.3 


Grade 


7-8 


11 


11.6 


5 


15.2 


3.6 


5-6 


15 


15.8 


6 


18.2 


2.4 


3-4 


23 


24.2 


7 


21.2 


-3.0 


1-2 


20 


21.1 


6 


18.2 


-2.9 


Pre & K 


7 


7.4 


3 


9.1 


1.7 


Specialist and 


Administrators 


19 


20.0 


6 


18.2 


-1.8 


Years of Teaching 
Experience 


7 or more 


48 


49.0 


19 


57.5 


8.5 


1 to 6 


36 


36.7 


10 


30.3 


-6.4 


None 


14 


14.3 


4 


12.1 


-2.2 


Years of Experience 
in District 


7 or more 


30 


30.6 


11 


33.4 


2.8 


1 to 6 


42 


42.9 


16 


48.5 


5.6 


None 


26 


26.5 


6 


18.2 


-8.3 


Experience with 
Disadvantaged 


Over 2 years 


48 


49.0 


23 


69.7 


20.7 


1 to 2 years 


23 


23.5 


4 


12.1 


-11.4 


Less than 1 year 


27 


27.6 


6 


18.2 


-9.4 


Knowledge of Spanish 


Some 


57 


58.2 


22 


66.7 


8.5 


None 


41 


41.8 


11 


33.3 


-8.5 


Participation in 
Course 


First Course 


31 


31.6 


9 


27.3 


-4.3 


Second Course 


21 


21.4 


20 


60.6 


39.2 


Dropped 


46 


46.9 


4 


12.1 


-34. G 


*Teachers, administrators and 


specialists 


who completed pretest. 





**Teachers contacted on completion of the second training program. 
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Table A .4 

Background Description < 
Representative Sample 
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Section 2. Procedure Followed for the Formation of Treatment and 
Matched Comparison Groups for the Data Analysis 

The total comparison group included teachers who were planning 
to take the second course as well as teachers who had decided not to 
take the course. For purposes of analysis, the decision was made to 
match the treatment group with teachers from the two subgroups of the 
comparison group, giving priority to those teachers planning to take 
the second course. Those in the priority group were matched first, and 
those remaining were used when there were no longer any available in the 
priority group. Since there were only 19 of those in the priority group, 
this meant using 9 teachers from the remainder to complete the matching 
required for the analysis. A detailed description of the procedure em- 
ployed appears below: 

Treatment Group individuals were matched to individuals in the 
Comparison Group according to the following criteria: 

(1) Years of teaching experience in the present district 

(2) Which district the teacher came from 

(3) Whether the teacher went on to take the second course, 
or whether she participated in neither course 

(4) Each teacher's pretest score 

(5) Whether the teacher had experience with disadvantaged 
children (two or more years), or whether she did not 
(zero to one years). Only with New Teachers was it 
possible to make this division. 

Each case was identified by three digits. The first digit 
represented the category in which the case belonged (combination of 
teaching experience and work with disadvantaged children). 

1=0 years' teaching experience and 0-1 years with disadvan- 
taged children 

2=0 years 1 teaching experience and 2+ years with disadvan- 
taged children 

3 = 1-6 years' teaching experience and 2+ years with dis- 
advantaged children 

4=7+ years' teaching experience and 2+ years with disadvan- 
taged children. 

The second digit represented the teacher's district. 

The third digit represented whether the teacher was 

0 «= in the first treatment group 

1 = in the second treatment group 

2 = in the group that did not receive training. 
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The first treatment group was identified by the letter M T", 
and the other two groups were identified by the letter "C” standing for 
’’comparison group". 

The arrangement of the cases is shown in Tables A. 5 and A. 6. 

The rules for matching were: beginning with group T-L-1-0, 

proceed in alphabetical order, matching each individual within that 
group with the closest possible matching group C- 1-1-1, in terms of 
pretest scores on scale Tol. and Opt. 

If an individual in C-l-l-l has been matched with more than 
one individual in T-l-1-0, then assign him to the closest match and find 
another case in C-l-l-L to match with the rejected T-l-1-0 individual (s) . 
If C-l-1-1 is exhausted, then turn to 01-1-2 for the match. Match e-ch 
of the Treatment individuals with the avai lable Comparison group indi- 
viduals who are from the same district, before cross-matching any group 
T individual with a group C individual from another district. After 
T-l, T-2 and T-3 have been matched with all available individuals in 
their respective group C’s, then find the best match for the remaining 
group T individuals with the remaining unmatched group C individuals 
within the category. 

In the case of a tie, when two individuals in a group T are 
equally matched with an individual in a group C, randomly determine the 
match. 



Table A. 5 

TOTAL CASES AVAILABLE FOR MATCHING 
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Table A . 6 

MATCHED INDIVIDUALS 
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Section 3. 



The research design called for a situation where the teachers 
would perceive their own background as being dissimilar to that of their 
Mexican-American students. Accordingly, teachers were provided the 
following question in th:* course evaluation form which was intended to 
test the closeness of fit of the setting to the design: 

Item How similar is your background to that of your Mexican- 
American students? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Low similarity High similarity 



The responses to this item are shown in Table A. 7 below. 



Table A. 7 



Distribution of Teachers on the Perceived Similarity of Background Scale 
Reported for Both Groups After the Training Program (N = 72) 



First 

Treatment 

Group 

Second 

Treatment 

Group 

Total 



Perceived Similarity Scale 







LOW 

1 


2 


Absolute 

Relative 


Frequency 

Frequency 


18 

39.1 


11 

23.9 


Absolute Frequency 
Relative Frequency 


4 

15.4 


\0 

38.5 


Absolute Frequency 
Relative Frequency 


22 

30.5 


21 

29.2 



HIGH 



3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


5 


5 


5 


2 


0 


10.9 


10.9 


10.9 


4.3 


0.0 


3 


5 


2 


2 


0 


11.5 


19.2 


7.7 


7.7 


0.0 


8 


10 


7 


4 


0 


11.1 


13.9 


9.8 


5.5 


0.0 



(Note: Frequencies include the Participants who completed the evalua- 

tion form but not the questionnaire.) 



Hie validity of the perceived similarity of background scale 
is supported by the fact that the three Mexican- American discussion 
leaders rated themselves a 1, 6 rr or M 7 M on the scale. None of the teachers 
taking the course gave themselves a rating. Only 5.5 percent of the 
total group perceived themselve3 as similar enough to warrant a ,r 6 M on 
the scale, while 59.7 percent of the total number of respondents per- 
ceived their own background as being low in similarity, warranting a 
,f l M or M 2" on the perceived similarity scale* 

The second training group appears to have been somewhat higher 
in perceived similarity than the first training group. The mean scale 
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score of the second training group was ,1 2.9 M > while the mean score of 
the first training group was "2.4 1 '. This may be a reflection of the 
self-selection factor, the teachers feeling most apprehensive or feel- 
ing least similar to the Mexican-American being represented to a 
greater degree in the first training program. 

The data presented in Table A. 7 bear out the assumption that 
the site chosen for the research was appropriate for the research 
design. 
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APPENDIX B 

TEACHING THE DISADVANTAGED: AN OPINION SURVEY 

Instructions 



Hie following questionnaire is intended to probe the opinions 
of teachers and prospective teachers toward teaching disadvantaged 
pupils. Hie latter are defined as pupils from the lowest socioeconomic 
levels, a large proportion of whom are of ethnic minority groups. 
Throughout the questionnaire, the words "child" and "pupil" refer to 
children who are within the normal range physically and mentally, i.e., 
who do not meet the criteria for placement in classes for the physically 
handicapped or the mentally retarded. The word "normal", intended in 
this sense, is occasionally used as a reminder of this definition. 

Some items might be answered differently if you are thinking 
of Negro children than if you are considering Mexican-Amer leans . Whrn 
in doubt, read "Mexican-Americans raised in poverty." 

tt>st important, please take the items at face valup and give 
the most appropriate responses based on your experience and expectations. 
Hie items are not intended to be subtle or to assess your personality. 

Hie results will be known only to the investigator, will be released 
only in summary form for groups of respondents, and will be used only 
for continued study of teacher attitudes pertaining to disadvantaged 
children. Your responses will in no way affect decisions about you, 
academically, professionally, or otherwise. 

Each item is to be judged according to one of the following 
categories : 

A. Strongly agree 

B. Agree 

C. Disagree 

D. Strongly disagree 

Your answers are to be indicated on the answer sheet by mark- 
ing a heavy X on the appropriate "bubble". Please do not make extrane- 
ous marks on the answer sheet as they will cause difficulty in scoring. 
Space is provided on the answer sheet for entering your name, date, 
district, school, and phone number. 

All the answers are to be entered on one answer sheet. Notice 
Part 1 and Part 2 of the answer sheet to correspond to Part 1 and Part 2 
of the questionnaire. One sample answer has been done to demonstrate the 
proper method of marking. 

Since the response categories do not Include a "don't know" 
f.lternative, many respondents will have to make some difficult choices. 




If yu a -j.e uncertain about the facts pertaining to an item, please s ilect 
the response representing your best estimate as to what the facts are. 

The completeness of all questionnaire data is important to their utiliza- 
tion in further study. 
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part 1 



1. Disadvantaged family background p 1 ^ces a "ceiling 11 on a child's 
achievement potential. 

2. A teacher can design appropriate learning tasks for any normal child, 
regardless of his racial or socioeconomic background. 

3. Disadvantaged pupils especially need to know that you believe in 
them and their ability to learn. 

4. If a child has consistently had unsuccessful learning experiences 
in the primary grades, it is practically impossible to motivate him 
to learn in the intermediate grades. 

5. The fear aroused in some whites by civil rights demands is harmful 
to progress toward social justice. 

6. In working with disadvantaged children, teachers should beware of 
placing too much emphasis on the children's emotional needs and not 
enough on achievement. 

7. At the present time, Mexican-Americans need to learn to ask as much 
as the greater community is willing to give, and not more. 

8. Even if family and neighborhood influences are highly unfavorable, 
it is possible for a good teacher, under favorable learning con- 
ditions, to "reach" virtually every normal child. 

9. It is imperative for Mexican-Americans from ghetto-like areas to 
develop a sense of racial pride if they are to overcome feelings of 
inadequacy. 

10. Ally child who is physically and emotionally normal is able to learn 
academically under good classroom conditions. 

11. Mexican -American militancy causes an acceleration of progress toward 
social justice. 

12. Most children can be effectively motivated to learn without the 
teacher's becoming emotionally involved with them. 

13. Most of the improvements in the status of Mexican-Americans must be 
brought about through tu 9. efforts of socially concerned whites. 

14. Disadvantaged children especially need to feel accepted, even loved, 
by their teacher if they are to make optimal growth in the classroom 
setting. 
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Part 1, Continued 



15. In the classroom, Mexican-American children need to learn the be- 
havioral standards more characteristic of the white majority, 

16. Under favorable classroom circumstances, all normal children can 
learn to enjoy school learning. 

17. Ihere is a danger that pupils will exploit the teacher's desire to 
maintain friendly relationships with the children. 

13. It is true that disadvantaged people, when they become more aware 

of their situations, tend to begin making unrealistic and dispropor- 
tionate demands. 

19. A child will respond well only to a teacher who is like the sort of 
adult the child hopes to become. 

20. In the long run, humility and cooperativeness will serve the dis- 
advantaged person better than aggressiveness and bravado. 

21. If an otherwise normal child appears to be a non-achiever, it is at 
least partly the fault of the school. 

22. Singling out the contributions to American culture made by Mexican- 
Americans is hypocritical and misleading. 

23. Schools can provide effective incentives for learning to all normal 
children. 

24. If a teacher accepts all children alike, regardless of how they 
perform, they will not do their best work. 

25. Mexican-American children must learn that their own well-being 
depends on being able to get along with whites. 

26. In the interests of social equality, emphasis on "pride in race 1 ' 
is undesirable. 

27. It is crucial to make disadvantaged pupils realize that your efforts 
are on their behalf and that learning is to their advantage. 

28. It is unrealistic for a teacher to expect to "reach" all of the 
pupil* In a given class. 

29. Few children are permanently failure-prone due to prior experience 
and background, 

30. Schools have a unique and major responsibility in bringing about 
social change. 
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Part 1, Continued 



31. It is unrealistic for a minority group to expect to attain economic 
and political equality in this society while preserving the attri- 
butes of a distinct subculture. 

32. Disadvantaged minority children are quick to suspect that they are 
being patronized when white authority figures are friendly and 
supportive . 

33. Teachers have to give up on chronic non-achievers in order to de- 
vote instructional time to pupils who will profit by it, 

34. Some children lack the basic , innate drives necessary to achieve 
in school. 

36. Without major changes in other institutions and patterns of society, 
schools can do little to remedy the handicaps of disadvantaged 
chi ldren. 

37* Teachers of disadvantaged minority children should not place a 
great deal of emphasis on developing manners and attitudes 
acceptable to the middle class. 

38. If a child is persistently unresponsive to his teacher's efforts to 
involve him in learning tasks there is little Justification for the 
teacher to continue devoting valtrablt instructional time to him. 

39. Teachers should not foster in Mexican*American children a tendency 
to differentiate the Mexican-Ameri can subculture from the greater 
community . 

40. In general, disadvantaged children will learn better w 1 »n the 
teacher maintains a somewhat impersonal attitude. 

41. As disadvantaged pupils learn skills in communication and other 
behavioral areas, they should be encouraged to view them as alter* 
natives, rather than replacements, for the ways of their own sub- 
culture . 

42. The subculture of the Mexican-Ameri can has positive aspects that 
can enrich the experience of Anglo children* 

43. If teaching conditions are good and the teacher has relatively full 
information about each pupil, the teacher can find ways of individu- 
alizing the curriculum that will promote achievement growth in any 
normal child* regardless of his socioeconomic background. 

44* The school and teacher cannot successfully compete with family and 
peers in the molding of a child's aspirations. 
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Part 1, Continued 



45. Schools cannot expect to provide a good education to children of 
low native ability. 

46. It is irresponsible for a teacher to encourage minority children to 
believe that their ways are acceptable (i.e t> to the middle class) 
if, in fact, they are not. 

47. In our time, very few Mexican-Araericans will attain a middle-class 
level of economic well-being without publicly conforming to white 
middle-class standards. 

48. Teachers of disadvantaged pupils should convey the attitude that 
use of demonstrations and boycotts is constructive and justifiable 
in the interests of improved life conditions for disadvantaged 
groups . 

49. A certain degree of assertiveness related to racial pride should 
be encouraged in minority children. 

5b. If learning is to take place, the child*s non-school environment 
must at least have furnished him with latent incentives. 

51. It is pointless to encourage minority children to take pride in 
aspects of their subculture which are not acceptable to the 
majority. 

52. In teaching disadvantaged children it is especially important to 
convey to them that your feelings are warm and genuine. 

53. M Playing-up" minority children’s pride in the "heritage 11 of their 
subculture is only a temporary device to win their confidence. 

54. In the short run at least, Mexican-Americans need to be aware tha'; 
they have to achieve better than Anglos in order to attain com- 
parable social and economic well-being. 



PART 2 



1. A good affective relationship with the teacher, and a pleasant 
classroom atmosphere are crucial to the achievement growth of dis- 
advantaged children. 

2. Even children with superior native ability can be so damaged by 
early environmental influences that they are virtually unteachable. 

3. A minority must conform to majority standards in order to achieve 
equal social and economic rewards. 

o 
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Part 2, Continued 



4. Ability to progress from the corcrete to the abstract in learning 
activities is primarily inherited. 

5. A child's preschool environment and experiences largely determine 
the later limits of his school achievement. 

6. Respect for intergroup differences should not lead to de-emphasiz- 
ing the need to conform to majority standards. 

7. ’’Acceptance" of lower-class minority pupils probably involves 
several stages, according to the age of the children, but the 
ultimate goal should be the replacement of their initial mores 
and attitudes with inore viable and widely accepted ones. 

8. A teacher with a middle-class background is permanently handi- 
capped in trying to understand and teach slum children. 

9. Disadvantaged children of minority groups must come to look upon 
themselves as "making it on their own" without patronage by whites. 

10. It is possible to construct a school environment which successfully 
combats the undesirable influences of home and peers and alters a 
child's self-view and aspirations. 

11. A teacher should take care, in dealing with lower-class Mexican- 
American children, not to encourage dependency and submissiveness, 
however convenient these traits are in the classroom setting. 

12. White teachers who act appreciative of aspects of "ghetto" culture 
are likely to be viewed as hypocritical or insincere by the children 
raised in that culture. 

13. Class management techniques, especially with disadvantaged pupils, 
should mobilize the children's pride and initiative, rather than 
stressing docility and cooperating-wi th-teacher . 

14. The Mexican-American child who cooperates and achieves well is very 
likely to be seen as an obnoxious "teacher's pet" to his peers. 

15. In dealing with disadvantaged children* teachers should avoid 
"breaking their spirit" in order r.o produce conformity but should 
try to adapt the learning situation to the population of the class. 

16. If a teacher's minority pupils frequently suspect him of racial 
prejudice they are probably correct. 

17. In working with disadvantaged pupils, a teacher needs to view pupil 
behavior with minimum reference to middle-class morality, ethics 
and etiquette. 
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Part 2, Continued 

18. Even if Mexican-American militancy is a misguided concept or 
ideology, it has at least temporary utility in the fight for 
social justice. 

19 . Assuming that all other curricular and situational matters were 
ideal, the teacher’s personality would not be a very important 
factor in pupil achievement. 

20. If Mexican-American and other minority children are to learn to 
play roles in adult life which are productive and personally satis- 
fying, their classes should provide a racially balanced social 
microcosm permitting the development of social attitudes which 

are realistic, but favorable. 

21. In a class with a large proportion of educationally disadvantaged 
children, repressive techniques of class management are unavoidable. 

22. Whether a child achieves his full intellectual potential depends 
primarily on his relationships and experiences outside of school. 

23. One of the main values of school integration is that Mexican- 
American arid other minority children have opportunities to earn 
the esteem of white children at an age early enough to affect 
basic attitudes toward self and others. 

24. Teachers should not encourage the tendency of many minority children 
to feel that they have to be "extra nice" in order to get along with 
children of other groups. 

25 . More than middle-class children, disadvantaged children need to 
understand (and help formulate) class rules and procedures, so that 
they do rot learn conformity for its own sake. 

26. If children t’o not consistently achieve in school learning, it is 
usually because insufficient effort is made to harness their interests 
and utilize their existing goals and aspirations. 

27 If disadvantaged groups, especially as defined by ethnic or racial 
criteria, are to improve their lot as a whole, they must stand 
together and assert their demands as a group. 



R. Baty, based on 
Ryans (I960), 

APPENDIX C 

CLASSROOM OBSERVATION RECORD 
1 April 1969 



Teacher_ 
City 



School 



No. of Pupils in Class_ 



ACTIVITY OBSERVED 
Teacher directed 
Independent 
Group Discussion 
Multiple 



No. 



Sex 



Grade 



Date 



Time 



Observer 



Number of Mexican -Americans 



REMARKS 



PUPIL BEHAVIOR 



1. 


Withdrawn 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Alert 


2. 


Obstructive 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Cooperative 


3. 


Uncertain 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Confident 


4. 


Dependent 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Self-directed 


TEACHER BEHAVIOR 


















5. 


Impatient 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Understanding 


6. 


Rigid 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Flexible 


7. 


Tense 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Relaxed 


8. 


Partial 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Fair 


9. 


Lock-step 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Diversified 


10. 


Temperamental 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Steady 


11. 


Cold 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


I 

t 


Warm 


12. 


Aloof 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1 


Involved 


13. 


Condescending 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1 


Respectful 


14. 


Impersonal 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1 


Personal 


15. 


Critical 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1 


Suppoi tive 


16, 


De fensive 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Open 
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PUPIL BEHAVIOR 



1, Withdrawn — Alert 



1 . 


Pays no attention 


1 . 


Actively follows teachers 1 directions 


2. 


Sleepy, not participating 


2. 


Eager to participate 


3. 


Attention wanders 


3. 


Concentrates 



2. Obstructive 

1, Causes commotion 

2, Talks behind teacher's back 

3, Throws things 

4, Wanders around room 

5, Bothers others 

6, Repeatedly asks questions 

7, Acts fresh with teacher 

8, Unprepared 



3. Uncertain 

1, Hesitant 

2, Gets clues from others 

3, Nervous {e.g. nail-biting) 



4, Dependent 

1. Needs to be told what to do 

2 . Cannot work long on his own 

3. Unable to respond when called 

on -- needs prompting 
4* Appeared unwilling to assume 
responsibility 



Cooperat ive 

1. Tries to please 

2. Speaks only when called on 

3. Orderly 

4. Stays in seat 

5. Hinds own business 

6. Listens the first time 

7. Polite 

8. Prepared 



Confident 

1. Wants to be first 

2. Does his own work 

3. Relaxed and unafraid 



Self-directed 

1. Sees what needs to be done 

2. Can work by himself for long 

periods 

3. Has answer ready when called on 

-- responds without prompting 

4. Eager to take the lead 
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TEACHER BEHAVIOR 



5. Impatient 

1* Harps at kids "How many 
times do I have to tell 
you . ■ . 11 

2. Tnreatens kids 

3. Sends students out of room 

4. Shows no understanding of 

ground factors 

5. Ridicules children 



6. Rigid 

1. Insists on a single stand 
ard of academic work 



7. Tense 

1. Doesn't let the kids get 
away with anything 

2* Makes every incident an 
occasion for a lecture 
3* Insists on punctuality and 
attendance (makes a scene 
if someone is late) 

4. Expects conformance to a 

single norm (determined 
by teacher) 

5, On guard against interruptions 



Understanding 
1. Listens, waits 



2. Explains why it is necessary 

3. Puts up even with rowdiest 

4. Understands and takes background 

factors into account, e.g. allows 
time in school for completion 
of homework. 

5. Protects children from ridicule 



Flexible 

1. Adapts goals to individual needs 



Re laxed 

1. Casts a blind eye to certain 

forms of behavior (types of 
aggressive behavior towards 
teacher) 

2. Smooths over potentially 

critical incidents 

3. Not upset by late-coraers 



4. Accepts variations in student 

behavior, without judging 

5. Not bothered by interruptions 



8. Partial -- Fair 



1. Shows favoritism 

2. Rules not expressly stated 

3. Always calls on same kids 

4. Gives some students special 

advantages 

5. In case of controvexsy 

listens to only one side 



1. Applies same rules to all 

2. Rules explicit 

3. Calls on different students 
4* Gives everyone a chance 

In case of controversy, listens 
to both sides of the story 
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4. 



TEACHER BEHAVIOR 



9. Lock-step 

1, Seldom gives individual 
attention 

2* Spends much time lecturing 

3. Everyone does same things 
at same time 



10. Temperamental -- 

1. Erratic 
2* Blows her stack 

3. Shows her temper 

4. Inconsistent 

5. Makes empty threats 



Diversified 

1. Frequently gives attention on 

individualized activities 

2. Spends much time talking to 

individuals or small groups 

3. Many activities permitted 

simultaneously 



Steady 

1. Steady 

2. Keeps her lid un 

3. No outward sign of temper 

4. Predictable 

5. Follows through 



11. Cold 

1. Straight face -- very 

serious looking 

2. Blunt, to the point 

3. Does not appear to listen 

-- does not seem interested 
in the person 



12. Aloof 

1. Minds own business 

2. Hard to reach 

3. Seldom touches a youngster 

4. Stiff and formal 



Warm 

1. Smiling face -- happy looking 

2. Talkative 

3. Appears to listen attentively 

and shows an interest in 
the person 



Involved 

1. Knows about the activities of 

students 

2. Works in with kids 

3. Often touches the children 

4. Approachable to all students 
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TEACHER BEHAVIOR 



13. Condescending -- 

1. Puts students ’’down" 

2. Impressed with own importance 

3. Talks down to students 

14. Impersonal 

1. Does not become involved 

with student problems 

2. "Professional" 

3. Expects parents to come to 

school 

15. Critical 

1. Finds fault 

2. Unpleasant -- can’t be 

bothered 

16. Defensive 

1. Withholds information from 

observer 

2. Super-sensitive to criticism 



Respectful 

1. Builds students up 

2. Impresses students with their 

importance 

3. Talks to students as deserving 

respect 



Personal (Associatedness) 

1. Is involved with student problems 

and takes personal interest in 
helping tb 2 student who is in 
di f ficulty 

2. Associates with children outside 

school 

3. Makes home visits 



Supportive 

1. Draws attention to positive 

things 

2. Interested -- always has time 



Open 

1. Volunteers information to 

observer 

2. Asks for criticism and accepts it 
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APFENDIX D 



A CYBERNETIC MODEL OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 



The conceptual framework used to explore unmeasured effects of 

the training program is a cyberi.^tic model of the educational process, 

developed during the research* In what follows, each element of the 

model (illustrated in Figure D.l) is described in theoretical terms. * 

(1) "Student behavior" constitutes the problem to be dealt with 
through the educational process. This dimension describes 
"what exists/ 1 or "what is" -- i*e., the situation to be 
changed or maintained. 

(2) "Goals” are the desired end-states or desired performance 
levels of student behavior. Goals state what ought to be. 

Ihey may be thought of as desired directions of student 
growth. 

(3) "Teaching proceduies 1 ' are the methods used to move "Student 
Behavior” in the normative direction. 

(4) "Hypotheses" are the conditional statements which link what 

the teacher does to the avowed goals. Hypotheses are of two 
sorts: backjground hypotheses or assumptions about the attri- 

butes a student brings to the classroom; and procedural 
hypotheses which are the assumptions the teacher makes about 
the methods to use with given students, which will help the 
students grow in the desired direction, given their back- 
grounds . 

Ihe "feedback loop" is constructed from several elements beginning with: 

(5) the instruments used for "Detection" of students 1 progress. 

(6) "Evaluation” is dependent on the techniques used to monitor 
progress. Evaluation or "error detection" may be described 
by the following formula: 

Where D * Student Behavior, detected through selected 
instruments , 

E « Error Factor 

G ■ Goals 

Then E * G - D. 



*TVo sources have served as important stimuli for the thinking that 
has gone into the development of this model: Dr. A. P. Coladarci'B ar- 
ticle, "The Relevance of Psychology to Education,” and the work of Drs. 
E. F. Haskell and Harold Cassidy of Yale University. 
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There are three possible outcomes: 

1. E is greater than zero (normative exceeds actual 
behavior) . 

2. E is equal to zero (normative equals actual behavior). 

3. E i s less than zero (actual exceeds normative behavior) 

In other words, the error factor (the extent to which goals and 
detected student behavior are not equal) may be positive, zero, 
or negative. 

(7) The "Post-evaluative decision 1 ’ is what the teacher does after 
reorganizing the sign and size of r, E”. In the first instance, 
where Goals exceed Detected Behavior, the teacher may decide 
to find new procedures, adjust the goals downward, or withdraw 
from the situation. In the second instance, the teacher has 
the option of finding less potent methods or increasing the 
goals to matcji the detected behavior. 

(8) A ’’Request for Assistance" will be made in the event the teacher 
perceives the difference between Goals and Detected Behavior to 
be larger than she is able to cope with, given her own resources 

(9) "Recommendations" may touch on any of the elements in the model. 
"Hie teacher may be advised to try new approaches, or to lower 
her expectations to make the goals less removed from the actual 
behavior/of the students. 

(10) ’Interpretation 1 ' is a defense mechanism employed by the teacher. 
Advice rendered is interpreted on the basis of the teacher's 
knowledge of the classroom situation and her own tastes, 
preferences and pattern of work. Interpretation constitutes 
another step in the feedback process where new information is 
processed and judged relevant or not. 

(11) "Modification" is the end point of the feedback loop. When 
information has returned to the teacher, passed through the 
teacher's defensive screens, it will be incorporated either 
as a new procedure or as an altered goal. Suggestions that 
arc interpreted as relevant and feasible stand a teller chance 
of being implemented by the teacher than suggestions vhich are 
not. 

(12) "Contingent Factors" are the environmental influences that may 
hinder or help the process toward the desired end-states. These 
factors are usually beyond the control of tile teacher but may 
have an overwhelming influence on the educational process. 

(13) "Meta-Goals" are superordi nate or second-order goals which link 
what is done in the classroom to the larger institutional and 
societal setting. Meta-goals would include long-term objectives 
such as socialization, occupational readiness, or societal trans 
formation. 
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29 April. 



Open-ended Questions for Teacher Interviews Based on 
Cybernetic Model 



1. How would you describe the range of behavior that you see in your 
Mexican- Airier ic an children? 

Academic 

Interpersonal 

2. What would you say are the goals you would like your children to reach? 



3. How do you help the children reach those goals? 



4, What would you say are some of the assumptions behind the way you 
work with your Mexican-Anerican children? {i.e., What is your point 
of view regarding the Mexican- American and the larger society?) 



3. What would you say are some of the main factors that influence the 
Mexican-Anerican child* s ability to reach those goals? 

Expand on the way background factors influence behavior. 



6. How do you ch'* k the student* s progress? 



7. How <3o you determine what a student* s potential to achieve is? 

How do you decide whether the child is working up to his 
potential? 

How do you decide whether a child should be retained in 
grade? 

8. To whom do you turn for help with your teaching? 

What if you have problems with your Mexican -American 
children? 

9. Did you get any help from the course? 

10. What suggestions have you been able to implement? 

How have your attitudes toward the Mexican- American changed during 
the past year? 
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Please select the statement below that most closely describes your 
point of view. 



A. Their out-of-school environment imposes serious limitations on 
what they can achieve in school, and the militant movement will 
do them more harm than good . 

B. Their out-of-school environment does not seriously limit what they 
can achieve in school and the militant movement is a positive way 
of bringing more attention to their situation. 

C. Their out-of-school environment imposes serious limitations on 
what they can achieve in school and the militant movement is a 
positive way of bringing more attention to their situation, 

D. Their out-of-school environment does nut impose serious limitations 
on what they can achieve in school, but militancy will do them more 
harm than good . 



Please expand on the selection you made. 




APPENDIX 2 



ANALYSIS OF THE ASSOCIATION BETWEEN TEACHER BACKGROUND 
CHARACTERISTICS AND CHANGES IN SCORE 



The following discussion goes beyond the intended scope of the 
dissertation but is included here for its potential contribution to the 
generation of further research. The Simple is representative in many 
ways but biased in others (see comparisons with large sample in Appendix 
A). Researchers interested in research on teacher characteristics might 
find several fruitful hypotheses by studying this appendix. 

Based on Association of Background Variables Wi t h Initial Attitude Levels 

In an attempt to move beyond scale scores to a better under- 
standing of the dynamics accounting f or initial scores and the changes, 
certain background data was collected from a representative sample of 
33 teachers who had completed the pretest and the posttest. In what 
follows, we shall look first at the relationship between background 
variables and the initial attitude levels. The next step will be to 
look at the relationship between background variables and the direction 
of change of both the tolerance and optimism scores. 

Teacher Background information was collected which related to 
the district in which the teacher taught and the teacher’s own personal 
background. Variables of the first type included: 

1. The size of the district in which the teacher taught. 

2 & 3. The percentage of Mexican -Americans in the district, 
and the school in which the teacher worked. 

4. The grade level, 

Variables of the second type Included: 

1. Sex. 

2. Years of experience teaching in the district. 

3. Experience working with disadvantaged children. 

4. Knowledge of Spanish. 

5. Marital status. 

6. Father’s occupation when a child. 

7. Place of birth. 

8. Number of brothers and sisters. 

9. Rank in family. 

10. Years of schooling beyond high school. 

11. Where the teachers received their training. 

12. Number of children in their own family. 

13. Age of oldest child. 
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From biographical sketches completed by the teachers, informa- 
tion was also collected relating to: 

14. Urban or rural background. 

15. Generation American. 

16. Age estimate. 

17. Expression of similarity of background to that of the 
Mexican-American. 

Information relating to all the Type I variables and the first 
four variables of Type P was returned by all those completing the pretest. 
Information relating to the remaining items was collected at the end of 
the training program from a sample of 33 of the teachers who had taken 
the pretest. This sample included 19 teachers who were randomly placed 
in the second training program, 10 teachers who had taken the first 
course and four teachers who had dropped the course. 
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Correlations are significant at .05 or better unless otherwise noted in parentheses. 
Figures in parentheses refer to information gathered from application form / N = 98 
Figures not in parentheses refer to information drawn from post-training descriptive 
autobiographies ( N - 33 ) . 



VARIABLE LABELS 
for Table E * 1 



TYPE F: 

Family Background 



1. 


Father's occupation 


(032) 


2. 


Place of birth 


(033) 


3. 


Number of brothers and sisters 


(034) 


4. 


Rank among siblings 


(035) 


5. 


Urban or rural 


(040) 


6. 


Generation American 


(041) 



TYPE P: 

Personal Background 



7. 


Sex 


(002) 


8 . 


Total teaching experience 


(007) 


9. 


Experience in district 


(008) 


10. 


Experience with culturally different 


(009) 


11. 


Experience with disadvantaged 


(Oil) 


12. 


Knowledge of Spanish 


(012) 


13. 


Marital status 


(031) 


14. 


Years school beyond high school 


(036) 


15. 


Location of training 


(037) 


16. 


Number of children 


(038) 


17. 


Age oldest child 


(039) 


18. 


Age estimate 


(042) 



TYPE I: 






Institutional Background 




19. 


Size of district 


(003) 


20. 


Grade level 


(006) 


21. 


Percent Mexican -American in school 


(005) 



TYPE D: 






Dependent 


Variables 




22. 


Tolerance of militancy 


(017) 


23. 


Optimism re: environment 


(021) 
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Table E.2 

Cross -Correlations of Type I Variables ^ 
Kendall Correlation Coefficients, (N * 98) 






Var # 
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C03 


-1.00 -.18 


.18 






.12 


004 


.18 


-.18 






-.12 
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006 










.16 


007 






.71 .57 


.40 




008 






.60 


.41 


.15 


009 








,63 
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Only coefficients are reported which are significant at the .05 level 
or better, unless otherwise indicated. 
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Table E.3 

Cross-Correlations of Background Variables (Type P) with Background 
Variables (Type X) and Two Dependent Variables. (*) (N ® 33) 
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(*) Only coefficients are reported which are significant at the .05 level 
or better, unless otherwise indicated. 



Association of Background Variables with Tolerance Score 

The following variables are rank-ordered in terms of relative 
strength of association with the tolerance score. 



Table E.5 

Association of Variables with Pretest Tolerance Scores 

Chi 





Variable 


Square 


Sig, 


(1) 


Years of education 


2.21 


.14 


(2) 


District Status 


1.24 


.27 


(3) 


Experience within 
the district 


1.01 


.31 



(1) Years of education 

The more years of education the teacher has had, the more 
likely it was for the teacher to be relatively low on the tolerance 
scale. Hie data on which this generalization is based are in Table E.6. 
In the table, :.t is noted that the percentages of those scoring above 
the median on the tolerance scale are approximately reversed when the 
two groups are compared. Seventy percent of those heving only fovr years 
of college scored in the upper half of the tolerance scale, while 65 per- 
cent of those having 6 or more years of education beyond high school 
scored in the lower half of the scale. 



Table E.6 

Relationship of Teacher T s Years of Schooling 
to Teacher Tolerance 



E d 
Below 
Median 



u c a t i o n 

Above 

Median 



Above 

Median 7 8 

PRETOL 

Below 

Median 3 15 

Corrected Chi Square “2.2 with 1 degree of Freedom. Significance - 0*1. 
Lamda (Asymnetric) * 0.27 with PRETOL Dependent. 

Kendall's Tau B * 0.3. Significance * 0.004. 

Gamma = 0.6. 
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The data may be interpreted to mean that those who have had 
more than a college education are moi^ conservative and less supportive 
of the militant movement than those with only a college education. They 
seem to have a greater vested interest in the status quo .* 

(2) District Status 

On the pretest it was noted that there was a tendency for 
teachers in the lower status district to be more likely to score in the 
upper half of the tolerance scale than the lower half; while in the 
higher status districts, the tendency was reversed. In the latter 
districts, teachers were more likely to score in the lower half of the 
scale rather than the upper hf.lf. As shown in Table E.7, 27 percent of 
the teachers from the higher status districts scored above th< median on 
the tolerance scale, compared with 54 percent of the teachers from the 
lower status districts. 



Table E.7 

Relationship Between the District Status 
and Teacher Tolerance 

Status of District 

Lower Higher 

Above 

Median 12 3 

PRETOL 

Below 

Median 10 8 

Lamda (Asymmetric) = 0.13 with PRETOL Dependent. 
Kendall's Tau T i « -0.26. Significance = 0.02. 

Gamma « -0,5. 



The data may be interpreted to reflect the greater sense of 
urgency felt among teachers in the lower status district. Teachers in 
that district were closer to the difficulties Mexi can-American children 
were facing (the lower status district had a greater percentage of Mexi- 
can -American students than the higher status district). They were con- 
fronted with the problem in greater degree than teachers in the higher 
status districts and consequently tended to show more support for the 
demands for change expressed by the militants than did the teachers from 
the higher status districts. 



*The same relationship persisted when the sample was divided into 
two age groups, one including those under 40 and the other including 
those over 40. 
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(3) Experience in the district 

There was a tendency for teachers with more than three years of 
experience in the district to be lower in tolerance than teachers with 
three or less years of experience in the district. As shown in Table 
E.8, 31 percent of teachers with over three years of experience in the 
district scored above the median on the tolerance scale, compared with 
55 percent of the teachers with three years or less experience in the 
dis trict . 



Table E. 8 

Relationship of Length of Experience in the District 
to Teacher Tolerance 

Experience in District 

Below Above 

Median Median 

Above 

Median 11 4 

PRETOL 

Below 

Median 9 9 

Corrected Chi Square = 1.0 with 1 degree of freedom. Significance 
- 0.31. 

Lamia (Asymmetric) = 0,13 with PRETOL Dependent. 

Kendall's Tau B ® 0.2. Significance = 0.03. 

Gamma = 0.47. 



These figures could be accounted for by two factors. As teach- 
ers gain experience in the district, they may become adjusted to the way 
things ar*i and feel less a need for change than they did when first be- 
ginning in the district. A second reason that might account for some of 
the difference would be the tendency for teachers to leave the lower 
status district after several years of experience, making the two groups 
somewhat different. In other words, the lower percentage who scored 
above the median in the more experienced group could be accounted for by 
socialization to the educational system, or by the departure of teachers 
with more change-oriented views. 



Background Factors Associated with the Optimism Scale 

Three variables were found to be significantly correlated with 
the optimism variable and these are reported below in order of their 
strength of association. 
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Table E.9 

Variables Significantly Correlated 
with Pretest Optimism Score 

Chi 





Vari able 


Square 


Si^ 


(1) 


Grade (coded to reflect 
magnitude of problem) 


5.37 


.02 


(2) 


Place of birth (coded as 
native Californian or as 
outsider) 


1.46 


.10 


(3) 


Experience in the district 


2.C5 


.15 




(1) Grade 

Through the course of our 


observations, it 


appeared 



were four stages in the elementary educational process which presented 
differing degrees of difficulty for teacher and student alike. The 
first stage included the preschool and kindergarten; the second stage 
included the first and second grades; the third stage spanned the grades 
between third and sixth; and the fourth stage included the seventh and 
eighth grades. 

In stage one, before the pressure is on to learn how to read 
and write, the teacher's task is concentrated on helping the child enjoy 
being in school in the company of other children and a variety of play- 
things. In stage two, the teacher's major task is to teach the children 
to read and begin writing. In stage three, the teacher's task is more 
one of supervising the development of skills the child was supposed to 
have acquired in the first and second grade. In stage four, the teacher's 
task is to prepare the child for more advanced work in high school or 

for the world of work outside the school system. 

« « • -• 

The stages where the teachers with Mexican-American students 
seemed presented with the greatest "problems" were stages two and four. 

In stage two they had the task of teaching English as a second language, 
and as a first language. In stage four, the teacher had to cope with 
students who were becoming more socially aware, physically more powerful 
(hence potentially more threatening), and more conscious cf their iden- 
tity as members of a minority group. 

During the preschool years the Mexican-American child poses 
less of a problem for the teacher (even though at that age the child may 
be reflecting more of the culture of the home -- or perhaps because of 
it). During stage three, the children have learned to fit in, Itiey may 
have already beer. retained once by that time, hence may have had more 
experience than tne other students in the class. They have acquired the 
ability by that tim^ to survive in the classroom by being "nice and quiet." 
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If the preceding observations dealing with the stages of 
socialization in the school system are correct, one would expect to find 
a difference in teacher attitudes at the different stages. More particu- 
larly, one would hypothesize that at the stages where the Mexi can -Ameri- 
can child manifested greatest difficulty, the teachers would tend to 
reveal lower levels of optimism than at the stages where the Mexican- 
American child showed relatively less difficulty with school work. 
Accordingly, teachers were coded in two groups on the basis of the mag- 
nitude of the problem they faced in the classroom. Teachers at stages 
one and three were coded as being in minor problem situations, whereas 
teachers at stages two and four were coded as being in major problem 
situations. The results of this coding, and the Chi Square analysis 
are shown in Table E.10, 



Table E. 10 

Relationship of Grade to Teacher Optimism 

Magnitude of "Problem 11 
Minor Major 

Above 

Median 13 6 

PREOPT 

Below 

Median 3 11 

Corrected Chi Square « 5.37. Significance = .02. 
Lamda (Asymmetric) = 0.36 with PREOPT Dependent. 
Kendall f s Tau B = -.46. Significance » .0001. 

Gamma = -0.77. 



** ' The results in Table E. 10 show that 79 percent of the teachers 
scoring below the sample optimism median were in situations defined as 
major problem situations. Twenty-one percent of teachers scoring below 
the optimism median for the sample were in minor problem situations. 
Thirty-two percent of teachers above the optimism median were in major 
problem situations compared with 68 percent above the median who were in 
minor problem situations. 

The analysis would allow us to hypothesize that teachers 
working in situations where the problems of the Mrixican-American student 
are more obvious, tend to be lower in optimism -- ltss idealistic and 
more realistic -- than teachers working in situations where the problems 
of the Mexican -American students are less obvious. 
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(2) Where the teacher was born 

When the teacher's place of birth was coded to indicate whether 
or not the teacher was a native Californian, significant differences 
emerged between the two groups of teachers, as shown in Table E.ll. 
Teachers who were native Californians were more likely to be abovr the 
median in optimism than teachers who were born elsewhere. Eighty- two 
percent of the native Californians in our sample scored above the median 
in optimism, while 46 percent of those who were born outside the state 
scored above the median. 



Table E.ll 

Relationship of Where the Teacher is Born 
to Teacher Optimism 

Place of Birth 

California Elsewhere 

Above 

Median 9 10 

PREOPT 

Below 

Median 2 12 

Corrected Chi Square - 2,6 with 1 degree of freedom. 
Significance = 0.106, 

Lamda (Asymmetric) ® 0.14 with PREOPT Dependent. 
Kendall's Tau B = 0,35. Significance = 0,002. 

Gamma - 0,69, 



Note that there are a number of possible explanations for this 
relationship which would have to be investigated through further research. 
It may be that the native Californians are more likely to be teaching in 
minor problem situations which would help account for their optimism 
being higher than that of outsiders. In our data we found that 36 per- 
cent of the native-born were teaching in major problem situations com- 
pared with 59 percent of those born elsewhere. Kendall's Tau B was .21, 
significant at the .03 level. We lack the data to determine whether the 
attitudes of outsiders compared with insiders are higher or lower in 
optimism before they start teaching. 

There is a possibility that outsiders are placed in situations 
where vacancies are more likely to occur -- i.e,, in problem situations 
-- and it is the exposure to the problem situation that makes the teacher 
less optimistic -- more realistic -- than the native Californian who in a 
sense is protected from the major problem situations. This type of 
reasoning can only be conjectural but it does seem worth pursuing. 
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It could also be that the outsider holds more negative stereo- 
types of the Mexican- American than the Californian who has had more con- 
tact with the group and because of his greater familiarity with them, 
considers their home background less of a handicap than does the teacher 
without knowledge of their background. 

A similar relationship as the one observed when teachers were 
categorized according to where they were born held up when teachers were 
categorized according to where they had been trained. The pattern was 
less distinct with the older age group than it was for the younger age 
group. (Gamma for the younger group was -.68, while Gamma for the older 
group was - . 27) . 



Seventy-one percent of those trained in California scored above 
the median on the optimism scale while 44 percent of those trained out- 
side California scored above the median. 



Table E.12 

Relationship Detween Where the Teacher was TraineJ 
and Teacher Optimism 

Where Trained 

California Elsewhere 

Above 

Median 12 7 

PREOPT 

Below 

Median 5 9 

Lamda (Asymmetric) ** 0.143 with PPEOPT Dependent. 
Kendall's Tau B = 0.271. Significance = 0.013. 



(3) Experience in the District 

When teachers were grouped in terms of median years of experi- 
ence in the district, the group with less than median experience was 
somewhat higher in optimism than the group with greater than median 
experience in the district. Seventy percent of the teachers with less 
than median experience (three years in the district or less) scored 
above the median on the optimism scale compared with 38 percent of the 
teachers with more than the median level of experience in the district, 
as shown In Table E.13. 
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Table E.13 

Relationship Between Years of Experience in 
the District and Teacher Optimism 

Experience in District 
Below Above 

Median Median 

Above 

Median 14 5 

PREOPT 

Below 

Median 6 8 



Corrected Chi Square = 2.0 with 1 degree of freedom. 
Significance = 0.152. 

Larada (Asymmetric) = 0.21 with PREOPT Dependent. 
Kendall’s Tau B = 0.31. Significance =* 0.005. 

Gamma « 0.58. 



The fact that teachers with more experience tended to have a 
higher proportion scoring below the median may be a -.result of prolonged 
exposure to the problems which would tend to reduce idealism and make 
teachers more realistic. It could also be that teachers who were high 
in optimism tended to remain only a few years in the district, resulting 
in reduction of those who would have scored above the median had they 
remained in the district. In other words, the difference in score 
could be a result of exposure to the problem, or it could be a result of 
there being two different groups of teachers, with more optimistic 
teachers having a greater representation in the group with less than 
the median years of experience in the district. 



Analysis of the Change Scores from the Representative Sample to 
Determine Relationships Between Background Variables and the 
Detected Change 

As shown in Table E.14, the roost frequent occurrence, when 
changes in the two scales are considered together, was for the teachers 
to decrease in optimism and increase in tolerance. Thirty-nine percent 
of the sample of 23 changed in this manner. The least frequent outcome 
was for teachers to decrease on both scales. Seventeen percent of the 
23 teachers changed in a negative direction on both scales. Equal num- 
bers of teachers (22 percent of the total) are shown to have increased 
on both scales or increased on optimism and decreased on tolerance. 
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Table E. 14 

Frequency of Changes on Both Scales for the 
Representative Sample of Teachers Taking the Course 

TOLERANCE SCALE 



Decrease Increase 

Decrease 4 9 

OPTIMISM 

SCALE 

Increase 5 5 



Cross-correlations were run between all the background vari- 
ables and the change scores on the two dependent variables. The results 
of this analysis shed some light on the relationship oi background fac- 
tors to the most frequently noted change pattern (i.e., the decrease in 
optimism and increase in tolerance). 

Place of birth, experience with disadvantaged children, and 
family social position were the three variables which were associated 
with the most frequently occurring change; however, place of birth was 
the only variable where the relationship, as indicated by the Fisher’s 
Exact Test, was significant beyond the ,05 level. 



Place of Birth 

Table E.15 shows the changes on the tolerance and optimism 
scale for teachers when they were classified according to their place of 
birth as "Californians 1 ' or "outsiders", Californians were much more 
likely to increase in tolerance as a result of the course and were more 
likely to decrease in optimism. Those who were labeled as outsiders did 
not exhibit a pattern that would differ from a binomial probability of 
.50. 



Table E.15 

Association Between Place of Birth and the Change 
in Scale Scores Following Treatment 

Place of Birth 
California Elsewhere 

Increase in 0 * imistn* 

Decrease in Tolerance 0 5 

Decrease in Optimism, 

Increase in Tolerance 6 3 

Fisher’s Exact Test * .03, 

Kendall’s Tau B » -0,64. 
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Ihe interpretation of the change scores for the Californians 
would probably relate to the experience of being educated in California 
where one is likely to go to school with Mexican- American children. 

Ihe increase in tolerance of the California-born would be 
accounted for in part by their recognition of a problem of which they 
had previously been unaware. They recognized legitimate grievances. In 
addition, they saw a warmth in the Mexican personality and background 
which they may not have recognized earlier, due to patterns of avoidance 
of cross-cultural contact. 

A decrease in optimism would be accounted for by the inflated 
optimism resulting from contact with assimilated and middle class Ameri- 
cans in "middle class 11 schools where most of the teachers had gone. 
Familiarization with the problems associated with assimilation of Mexi- 
can -America ns would deflate the teacher's optimism and make her more 
realistic in outlook. She may have learned background information from 
the course which she had not been aware of while attending middle class 
California schools. 
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